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The Newest Music Books. 


ONWARD ! 


is the name of L. O. EME RSON’S 
book for SINGING-CLASSES for the season of 1878-79. 
A new and fresh cullection of the best Secular and Sa- 
cred Music, with a full Instructive Course. Teachers 
will please examine. 52 Glees, 56 Sacred Tunes, and 
15 Authems are provided. Prive, $7.50 per dozen. 


FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK! 


Compiled by J. P. COBB, and designed for Musical 
Conventions, Societies, Festivals, ete. A selection of a 
number of the best Choruses, Sacred and Secular. 


144 large pages. $12 per dozen. 


The Church Offering ! 


By L. 0. EMERSON. As this fine book contains a 
Hundred Anthems, Motets, etc., all of the best quality, 
it is a fine book for any choir, and will be extensively 
used as an Anthem Book. Its first design, however, is 
for the use of EPISCOPAL CHOIRS, and it has the great- 
est variety ever brought together of Anthems, Venites, 
Cantatas, Jubilates, Glorias, and of all other pieces 
used in the service. Should be universally used. $12 


per dozen. 
(a Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
176 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
Invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


Boston University School of Medicine, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


The lectures of the sixth year will begin Oct. 9th, 
1878, and continue till June, 1879. This Medical School 
was one of the first in this country to require prelimin- 
ary examinations and to furnish a three years’ graded 
course. To secure still more thorough results, an 
optional four years’ course is established, by which the 
graduate attains an additional degree in Medicine, as 
evidence of study. Address 
I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 

66 Marlborough St., Boston. 
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A CARD. 


PROF. PHILIPPE DE SENANCOUR, 


of the Boston Public Latin School, and of the M. V. S. 
Institute Faculty, returns his sincere thanks to his 
friends and pupils for their kind support, since his 
arrival in America, just one year ago. 

His classes are now ended, and all letters and 


APPLICATIONS FOR THE FALL TERM 
are to be addressed to him at 
VINEYARD GROVE, MARTHA’S VINEYARD, 


till the first week of September, when he will resume 
his classes as usual, at 

18 Boylston Street, and 

194 Washington Street, Boston. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open Thursday, 
Oct. 3, 1878, in the commodious new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, tical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. Address, 
RAcue L. BopLey, A.M., Dean, North College Ave., 
and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 164 2 cow 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 Bast 14th St., (2d door Bast of Fifth Avenue.) 


(Incorporated 1865.) 
This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
fatten, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
and Painting, offers unequaled advantages tu 
Popils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 
he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 
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To TEACHERS WANTED for Southern 

A New Jersey. ‘Till August ist, address, with stamp, 
B. Coriiss, High School, Orange, Vt. Can be seen 
the Fabyan House, N, H., July 10, lite 


* 


NEW-ENGLAN 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JULY 11, 1878. 


American and Forei 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces Professors, Lecturers, Principals, Tators, Governesses, and Teachers, for 
every Department of Iustruction. 


Young gentlemen wishing to prepare for the Fall Examinations can be guaranteed a thorough preparation, 
either at their own homes or at the attractive Summer home of a tutor. 


Families 
utation and ability. 


oing abroad can be accompanied by companions, Tutors, or Governesses of the highest rep- 


Parents can receive such information about good Schools as will enable them to select with perfect safety. 


176 d (i) Apply to 


Miss Mi. J. Young, 33 Union Square, New York. 


Sentiment, Pathos, Eloquence, Wit, and Humor, in every style and variety, 
will be found in the 


“100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” SERIES, 


Contaipin 


the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, Home Reading, and Social Entertainment. 


FI F TEEN Numbers now ready. Every Number contains One Hundred different articles, and is complete 


in itself. Nothing re 
send price for a sample to 


ted. 180 pages each. Price per Number, 30 cents, Ask your Bookseller for them, or 


1738 P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PotLADELPHIA. 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 
WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
9 West Twenty-Eighth Sent: 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, 
Mrs. MARIA KERAUS-ROELTE, | Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


« Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America, The names of Kraus 
and Kraus-Koelte and Kindergarten in this country are 
indeed synonymous; they have become household 
words; they are so identified with the Kindergarten 
that one cannot speak about the one without thinking 
about the other.”—School Commissioner Albert Klam- 
eroth of New York. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 
a Her ideal of a trained Kindergarten- 
teacher she inspires her pupils with a standard, and 
is so high, and at the same time with so much modesty 
and ardor to improve, that to have her certificate is a 
guarantee of excellence.” —Miss FE. P. Peabody. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergart- 
ners, holds the highest place. . . . It is to the labors of 
this lady, more than any other, that the increasing suc- 
cess of the Kindergarten is due, and wd mw ang have ac- 
complished more than all the rest.”—Galary. 

The class of 1876-77 consisted of oer young 
ladies, twenty-eight of whome recived certificates. 

The class of 1877-78 consisted of thirty-two ladies, 
twenty-one of whom received certificates; the rest en- 
tered too late to finish their studies, or were prevented 
by sickness or other causes from oun up to the 
mark. It should be borne in mind that all the ladies 
have to go through the entire course; also those young 
ladies who study for their own accomplishment. A 
number of the latter work now among the poor, or 
in charity Kindergartens. 178 tf 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


be sent on to 
188 ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 zz (I) 


KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE, 


FOR 


MOTHERS and TEACHERS. 


A SUMMER KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE will 
be opened on Mionday, July 8, at SANDUSKY, 
OHIO, to last four to six weeks. 

The object of the Institute is to give teachers and 
mothers an insight into the character and claims of 
Kindergarten training, with special reference to the 


home and the school. 
The codperation of Miss R. BuRRItTT, and 


other excellent Kindergartners, has been secured. 
(> For further particulars apply to 
W.N. HAILMANN, 
(Ea. “ Kindergarten Messenger and New Education,” 
168 eow tJy4 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


12 MUSTC $1 5 atthe NEW ENGLAND 


Lessons for Conservatory, 
1d. Open all the year. 75 eminent fessors. 
Soleeta since 1869. Situations secured for its duates. 
For prospectus, address E, Tourjez, Music Hall, Boston, 


Multam in Parvo; Pro Bono Publice. 


Ripe Educational Works 


— ON — 
PENMANSHIP, 
By an Experienced Teacher, Author, and Penman, 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1878-9. 


1, Elisworth’s Reversible. Writing and Printin 
Charts. For Primary Schools and Writing Depa 


ments. 2 numbers each, $1.00. 
2. Elisworth’s Reversible Writing Books. Complete 
in Five Numbers, and a Tracing k. For Primary 


and Grammar grades. Each book contains a full-page 
Hinged Blotter, jointed to the cover. Per dozen, $1.20, 

3. Ellsworth’s Reversible Practice Paper, 12 sheets 
united, Three patterns, to match any Ruled Writing 
Book. Per dozen, 75 cents. 

4. Elisworth’s Reversible Blank Com tion and Gen- 
eral Exercise Book. For all Dictation School Exer- 
cred with Model Alphabet, Stiff covers. Per dozen, 


5. Ellsworth’s Reversible Blank Drawing Book. In- 
terleaved,—Suited to any System of Drawing. 

6. Ellsworth’s Reversible Examination Papers. Two 
sizes. No. 1,7x9; No. 2, 8x10%. Adap to written 
examinations in any branch, for uniformity and pres- 
ervation. 12 sheets united and detachable. No. 1, 75 
cents per dozen; No. 2, $1.00 per dozen. 

7. Elisworth’s Essential Penmanship. A Complete 
Guide for Learners and Teachers, 12mo, 112 pages 
profusely illustrated with cuts and copies. A Standar 
of Instruction. 75 cents. 


These Works are now ready. Send price above for 
samples ; or, the Reversible Circular giving 22 strong 
reasons why these Writing Books are better for schools 
than any competing series. Address 


H.W. ELLSWORTH, 
Author and Publisher, 
39 and 41 Chambers St., New York, 
176 §©(Care of American News_Co., Gen. Trade Agts.) 


READING, ORATORY, PERSONATION. 


MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY AT TUFTS COLLEGE, 
has arranged for lecture courses, colleges, and students, 

THE CHARLES DICKENS READINGS: 

Four charming Stories told after the manner and in 
the spirit of the great Novelist. 

THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCU. 
TION AND GESTURE : Ten Lectures on the Science 
and Art of Elocution and Action, illustrated by Mod- 
ela and Charts. 

CHARLES DICKENS AND THE NEW SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN HUMORISTS: Illustrated by Readings 
and Character-sketches for Lyceums. 

Pror. BRowN will receive a limited number of pupils 
in Elocution after October ist. For terms address at 
174 St. James Hotel, Bostom. 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 
VOCAL REFORM, 
VOCAL DEVELOPMENT, 
NATURAL SINGING. 


Enclose 25 cents in . Address 
169 1 JOHN OWARL, 20 Union 8q., N. Y. 


LOCUTION REMOVAL. C.8S. COLBY 

a vantages given dur ng an ummer 

Stammering cured. : James E. 

Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of the School of 
Oratory. Office hours, 2 to 6. 169 


ELOCUTION FOR TEACHERS. 

Daily private lessons for $35,in July. WALTER 
25 K. "oan ES, author of ‘ Elocution Cape. 149A 
m 


Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 
60c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured, 
w ER K. FORES 149A Tr t St. Boat 


petent to teach the higher English branches 
German, Address Box 117, » Vt, 


{ 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
AMERICAN Scuoot Institute, Es 15, 


Provides Families, Schools, Colleges, with vere 


of known calibre and character. > sents 
reliable Teachers seeking positions. 8’ «> rents 
School Properties. Gives Parentsinforms 
Schools. Circulars,with highestendorsemy stamp. 


Teachers’ = au 


67 West 35th Street, NEW ¥. tK. 


Reliable Agency for American and Foreign Teachers. 
Mrs. ALMA E. MITCHELL, Principai. 

Schools and Families suppled with competent and 

experienced Teachers for every department of instruc- 

tion, Professors, Tutors, and Governesses. 

Mrs. MITCHELL speaks French, German, and Italian. 

1721 MLLE. V. PRUD’HOMME, 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED ;: 
I, The usual Academic course. 
Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
Languages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
Ill. The eeerine course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 
The College is situated within fifteen minutes of 
ton by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid 
afforded needy students by scholarships and gratuities. 
ddress Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 
151 zz (1) College Hill, 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A, 1860.) 
The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 
cncasen for Harvard University and for the Scien- 
ific Schools. Copies of recent examination papers 
will be sent on application. [102tf]) W.N. EAYRS. 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For StupEents AND Common Scnoots. 
Now ready, Prof. Tyndall’s new collection of Electric 

Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. Complete sets, consistin 
of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55.00, 
herb Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 
application. 

ll various School Apt, illustrating natural 
phenomena, on hand and made to order. 

CURT W. MEVER 

Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical, Electro- 

edical, Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 

1191 Broadway, New York. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philndelphia. 
WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 


Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur- 
nished them for given sums which they may indicate. 
An immense stock constantly on hand of Minerals 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Geological Ma and 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For- 
amenifera, &c., dry and in alcohol, Also most interest- 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. American and For- 
eign Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to 
57 tf Prov. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the geauine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. Y. Sil- 
ieate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
t@ MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application. 2 


THERMOMETERS, 


At Reduced Prices. 
SPECTACLES, OPERA GLASSES, 
TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, 
R. & J. BECK, 921 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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DEXTER HOUSE, 


T. D. FOSS, Prop'r. 


Good accommodations for Summer boarders, at mod- 


erate prices. Good boating, fishing, and busting. 1711 
HALL & BENJAMIN, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS, 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES of All Kinds, 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 


TABLET SLATES, 


For Slate-Pencil Use. 
No. 1, 51% x 8% inches, two marking-surfaces, 15 cents. 
“ *2, x “ six “ “ 25 “ 
3,6 x83 “ two “ “ 20 “ 


“ 4, 6 ga) “ six “ 30 
“ 5, 6%, x91 « two « 
“ 6, x9 six “ 40 


A, H. ANDREWS & C0., 

213 Wabash Av.. Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 

SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


Dustless Eraser, only $1.80 
doz.: best made. Dustless”’ 
Crayons, cheaper than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &c. 

ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Noiseless Slates ; Kindergar- 
ten and Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 

ta Send for Price Lists of 


Slates and introductory rates. 
158 tf 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Ulustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 
164 tf 728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ASK TOUR TATIOUER 


SEPRICES 


AMDENNL 26 ST 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


HARRISON’S 
Writing-Inks Mucilage. 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 


Send for Circular to 
HARRISON INK CO.,5 Murray St., N. Y. 


ALLCUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used 

in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 

yrieee No. 1, 5 ets.; No. 2,4.cta. Samples sent on appli- 

tien. Address THOMPSON, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley 
Street. Koxton. 165 az 


9 5 FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 


10 Twenty Len ig with name, 
cents, post- 5 ts’ outfit, 10 cents. 
139 Nassau, N. Y. 


JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third. 


JEWELRY. This cut is a facsimile 


$5 to $20 per day athome. Samplesworth $5 free. 


SPECTROSCOPES, 


From $15 up. 


Hermetically Sealed Tubes containing the following Bent W ood Desk. 


liquids to illustrate Fluorescence : 
Bi-sulp-bichlor, Anthracenic Acid, .. . $1.00. 
Thallene, . .. $1.00. Fluorescin, .... .75. 
Chlorophyll, .. .75. Eosin,....... 
Aesculin,.... .15. Turmeric,..... 
Quinine, .... .75. And many others. 
POLARISCOPES, LANTERNS, INDUCTION - COILS. 
N. H. EDGERTON, 


Philosophical and Chemical AP ratus, 
924 Chestnut St., PHILA ELPUTA. 


Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room : 
A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A GOOD ERASER. 


Our full-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first ; 
the GLOBE DuUSTLESS CRAYON is the second ; and the 


Sead for Prices, which are guaranteed to be 
lower than for similar articles from any other source. 
UNION SLATE CoO., 


Man turers 
Scheel Slates 63 Maiden Lane, 
School Supplies. 
te Samples of Zraser and Cra; mailed post-free 
for 15 - 162 tf 


of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid 
Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plate, $1.50. 
Solid Gold Initial, $2.50. Gold plate or 
lain, $1.00. Combs repaired. for 
talogue. Goods sent by mail.oy 
MILO HILDRETH & et 
Manufacturers, Northboro, Mass. 
Retail Store: 
156 z 423 Washington St., Boston. 


Address Stinson & Co. Portland Me. 


our improved “C 


Hall,and O 
description, address 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. COMPANY, 


THE COMMON SENSE 


(Bent Wood and Malleable Iron.) 


NEW YORK. | No Slats to become Rickety. 


No Castings to Break. 


Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid. 


It cannot be broken by the roughest usage that the 
roughest boy can subject it to. 

To Committees proteases a cast-iron desk we offer | gen 

ARTER OAK” Desk, the heaviest 

strongest, and most comfortable in the market. 

For ey ste circulars of the above, also Church, 

ce Furniture, and School Supplies of every 


1003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 


Or THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


General Agents for New England, 


23 Hawley St., Boston, Maas. 171 


E. S. RITCHIE & 


London; Rudolph Koenig 
J. Duboscgq, Paris. 


AGENTS FOR 


an 


J. Brownin 


SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


‘Aqnp jo 


jO pue 


HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINE, 12-INCH 


Catalogues of Physical Apparatus, fully 
illustrated, price 20 cents 


REVOLVING PLATE, PRICE $15.00, 


Condensed Descriptive Catalogues, in 
full, omitting illustrations, sent free. 


When writing please mention this Journal. 


Wax, 
Best Known. EstaBLisHep, 1824. 


School, Church, 


A Of th t improved pat- 
Inks, 
Desk, and has no equal. 


G 
» SeALIN' MucilAGE,&c. | mich. scHoot Furnit’e co. 


Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 


16 Hawley-St., Boston, 


ay? 40f uojsog 
up 2109 


= — 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUND 


8 
= the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 


. Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted, 
Ilustrated On sent Free, 
& Tur, 102 24 © 


TRADE GILLOTT’S, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


WARRANTED. 


The well-known original and popular Nos., 


303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 Joun StREET, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agens. 148 as 


or ive 
name and des- 
ignating No. 


Agents” Wanted. 


Illustrated with numerous Wood-cuts and Plates, many 
of them beautifully colored. 


The Museum of Natural History, 
WITH A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAUNA, 


BY DR. JOSEPH B. HOLDER, 
Of the American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


[From J. 8. NEWBERRY, /’rofessor of Geology and Pa 
leontology in Columbia College, New York. 

“ MEssRS. VIRTUE & YORSTON—Gent/emen: With 
the genera! plan and execution of the work I am much 

leased. Under Dr. Holder’s supervision it will be sure 

be scientifically accurate; and his contributions on 
the Zoélogy of America will give it great additional 
value to American students and readers.” 
From D. 8. MARTIN, Professor of Geol in Rutgers 

“The movement is a good one, and in good hands ; 
and I wish it all success.” 

From J. J. STEVENSON, Professor of Geology in Uni- 
c versity of the City of New York] 

“ The value of the work as sufficiently attested by the 
high reputation of its authors.” 

(From J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of Board of Edu- 
cation, Commonvecalth of Massachusetts. 

“Tam convinced that the work entitled The Museum 
of Natural History is adapted to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it is designed.” 

(From E. 8. Bastin, Professor of Physical Science, 
University of Chicago.) 

“ The eminent names that compose its corps of editors 

are a sufficient guarantee that the work will be scien- 
ly accurate.” 
From W. H. DALY, Pa.) 

—Teargely recommend the book the public in 
eral,”’ 

Published only by Subscription. 

(2 Teachers and students can dispose of their spare 
time to great advantage, by soliciting orders for the 
above work. Full particulars of 


C. H. HENRIQUES, JAMES SS. VIRTUE, 
165 tf Manager. 12 Dey St., N. VY. City. 


This book needs no Endorrzement.—Dn. Pamen. 


AGENTS WANTED D REx 
DR. MARCH’S To 
NEW BOOK, 


In this new volume the popular author of NIGHT 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book, 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terma liberal. Cireulars free. Address C. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178tf 


William Cullen Bryant's 


LATEST AND GREATEST WORK 
Will be completed in August. Teachers and Students 
of good descriptive faculty can profitably use Vacation- 
time in taking orders. Address Forps, HOWARD & 
HuLBERT, 27 Park Place, N. Y. 176d 


Teachers and Scholars 


Can dispose of their spare time to great advantage, S| 
soliciting orders for THE WORLD'S ENCYCLOP 
DIA OF WONDERS & CURIOSITIES, NATURE & 
ART, LITERATURE Anp SCIENCE. 1200 pe es 
octavo, profusely illustrated. No teacher or scho 
can afford to be without this work, and all people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full pootienees of 
ENRY 8, ALLEN, 
157 142 Eighth Street, N. Y. City. 


ANTED.—School Teachers during vacation, in 
every county, to act as agents for the sale of our use- 
ful Household Articles. Address at once for circulars 
and terms, L.E.BRown & Co., 242 Elm St.,Cincinnati,O. 


Sledge Microtome, 


A simple but highly approved Instrument for the prep 
aration of 


MICROSCOPICAL SECTIONS. 
Manufactured by THOS. A. UPHAM, 
Philosophical Instrument Maker, 
168 1 (1) 17 Harvard Place, BOSTON. 


Wy 


ANTI-FAT 


ALLAN'S ANTI-FaT is the great remedy for Core 

Jence. It pugely vegetal le and perfect'y harm- 

ess. It acts Ww the food in the stomach, pre- 

venting its be converted into fat. Taken in 

accordance with @irections, it will reduce a fat 
to five pounds pur week. 

“ Corpulence ig not only a cisease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So. wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand yeags what was true then is none 
the less so to-day, d by druggists, or sent, by ex- 
press, for $1.50. Quarter<dozen $4. Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Frop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 


> 


S66 own town. Terme and $5 outfit 
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RETURNING. 
BY MARY E. BRADLEY. 


Lord, where Thy many mansions be 

Hast Thou a little room for me, 

Whose restless feet these many days 

By and forbidden paths have trod, 

And wandering in uncertain ways 

Have missed the way that leads to God ?— 
Lord, is there any room for me 

Who, sorrowing, would return to Thee ? 


Far have I strayed, till tossed about 
On fears that would not be cast out 
For all the subtle theories 

That men have framed, wherein to find 
For troubled hearts a doubtful ease, 
And freedom for a wilful mind :— 

Thy word, once hidden in my breast, 
Forever robbed the night of rest. 


I heard its still, small voice above 
All other voices,—not in love, 
As in the old, sweet days of peace, 
But in a tone of sad complaint:— 
‘*Why art thou swift to seek release 
From easy yoke and safe restraint ? 
Why has thou taken for thy guide 
False lights that lure thee from My side ?”’ 


Lord, if I heard, and in despite 

Of warning chose the fair, false light,— 
If, heedless, I Thy spirit grieved, 

And slighted as an idle tale 

Love such as no man hath conceived,— 
What late repentance can avail ? 

llow shall I dare to lift my face 

Once more within Thy holy place ? 


I know not, verily; and yet 

With doubts perplexed and fears beset, 
And the sad heart unsatisfied, 

Lord, I remember what sweet rest 

I did discover at Thy side: 

With yearnings not to be expressed 

I long to walk once more with Thee; 
Lord, hast Thou any room for me ? 


—Sunday Afternoon. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tzacu so that there shall be ability developed to 
apply what the pupils learn, to every day practical 


life. Illustrate in some pleasant, familiar way, the 
truth taught, so as to enable the child to grasp its rela- 
tions and application.—Am. Jour. of Education. 


Computsory Epucation.—Those who oppose com- 
pulsory education use some strange arguments. One 
individual, whose name we suppress, declares that we 
have no more right to invent an education and compel 
all persons to attend it, than we have to compound a 
patent medicine and require everybody to take it. It 
strikes us that there is a slight difference between pa- 
tent medicine and an education. Under some circum- 
stances it is a duty to compel a father to give his child 
a decent education. Ignorance in a republic is a crime 
against the State, and should be punished as well as 
prevented, The taking of a patent medicine may do a 
great injury to the body, but getting an education never 


can hurt any one, except some minion of darkness or 
heir of perdition. It is time that that fanatical notion 
about personal liberty to do anything one pleases, was 
exploded. —Ez. 


CuLrurE.—We want a cultivated class; men and 
women in whom the processes of civilization have done 
their perfect work, in capacity to think, in felicity of 
expression, in breadth and accuracy of knowledge, in 
fineness of manners, in the sense of beauty, in the art 
of living, in wisdom alike to use or dispense with riches. 
It is not enough to have specimens of such among our 


people. We must multiply them so that they shall 
cease to be phenomena, and become a fecognized and 
familiar element in common life.—Dr. Zabriskie. 


Mora QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHER.—The 
highest, most important, and essential qualities of a 


teacher, are apt to be forgotten at the moment when 
the teacher is chosen who is to have a most powerful 
influence upon the whole character of all the pupils in 
the school in which he is to labor. Most committee- 
men are too ready to be satisfied, if they can find a 
teacher competent to teach satisfactorily the branches 
which are to be learned in school. They certainly are 
important; and no man can teach well what he does 
not perfectly understand. It is right that the examiner 
should insist upon a candidate’s possessing this knowl- 
edge in a high degree. But it is more important that 
a boy should be brought up to be a good man, than a 
good reader; an honest and just man, than a skillful ac- 
countant; a kind and civil gentleman, than a handsome 


writer,—so it is more important for a school committee- 
man to regard the moral and social qualities of the 
teacher, than those lower ones of competence as an in- 
structor.— George B. Emerson. 


GossipinG.—Nothing is more demoralizing to a man 
than to lose faith in his fellows, The man of faith and 
honor is not apt to be suspicious of others, and does 
not willingly believe evil. The lover of scandal and 
the believer in it are alike deficient in honor and moral- 
ity, and are the bane of well-organized society. If all 
gossips could be quietly killed some morning, the next 
generation of men and women would be happier. A 
case of hydrophobia now and then starts a ery of 
“Muzzle the dogs,” “Death on the highways,” ete. 
There is death and misery in the highways and byways 
and in the home, from the poisoned tongues of the gos- 
sips. Let the voice go up “ Muzzle the gossips.” Teach 


the children that gossiping is dishonorable, and that 
faith in the honor and virtue of mankind will build up 
society and add to the sum of human happiness.—Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean. 


Epucatep LAsBor,—It must be accepted as a plain 
fact, that the tendency of education is to help men to 
get clear of the harder and essentially uninteresting 
drudgeries of life. Machinery, steam, electricity, every 
invention and discovery mean this. The untiring and 
unfeeling forces of nature must be made to work where 
it galls human shoulders, and wrenches human joints 
and muscles. But food, clothing, and shelter will always 
require the exertion of muscle as well as brains. The 
question then comes in as to how we shall educate so as 
to make young men intelligent, willing, and happy 
builders of houses, weavers of fabrics, workers in metals, 
—in a word, mechanics as well as architects, designers, 
artists, writers, scientists and philosophers. The worst 
thing in the world, for it is the prolific source of all 
kinds of vice and misery, is idleness. What we want 


is to imbue the natural disposition of our children, of 
our young men and women, to create or to construct 
things, or to earn and command themselves, with a high 
degree of culture and intelligence.— Globe-Democrat. 


Nor MANY RULES, BUT GOOD ONES, and these well 
adhered to, should be the maxim in organizing a school. 
There should be no looseness in framing rules for the 
government of a school; and above all things, there 
should be no looseness in the enforcement of these rules 
when they are once enacted. So long as a regulation 
remains as one of the rules of the school, it must be 
carefully observed; if it is ai improper rule it should 
be repealed promptly, and the pupils should be so 
informed by the teacher. Children are very quick 
to notice any dereliction or neglect of duty en the 
part of the teacher. That individual should have 
well-settled principles to govern his own conduct both 
in the school-room and out of it. A vacillating spirit 


that shifts about like the sands of the desert before 
every breath of wind, is contemptible even in the eyes 
of children. Besides, if the teacher is thus vigorous in 
the treatment of self, he may consistently be firm in his 


demands upon others. Many teachers overlook this. : 
They require certain things of their pupils which they 
themselves are not willing to perform. They forbid 
certain privileges to their pupils, which they themselves 
indulge in.—Zhos. J. Chapman, in Penn. Sch. Journal. 


Nosie Worps.—I would give to every college and to 
every charity just the measure of public aid and private 
support which their work in teashing and beneficence 
entitles them to, without regard to the creeds of those 
who have them in charge. To refuse aid to their good 
work is as much a violation of the constitution as to 
aid them because they are sectarian. To refuse aid to 
their work in the cause of education or charity, solely 


upon the ground that it is done by a person or associ- 
ation of any creed, is as clear a violation as it is to aid 
such persons or associations for sectarian reasons. — 
Horatio Seymour. 


SOME OF THE DANGERS TO WHICH OUR 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IS EXPOSED. 


BY PROF. JOHN OGDEN, WORTHINGTON, 0. 


[NuMBER I.] 

We propose, in a few brief articles, to point out some 
of the dangers to which education, as a system, is ex- 
posed in the house of its friends. We forget, some- 
times, that its efficiency for good depends more upon 
the quality than upon the quantity. 

Education is a species of growth; and the growth is 
regulated by antecedent and present causes, It is also 
subject to degrees. It is not alone the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. This is only one of the conditions of growth of 
education, just as our physical food is only a condition 
for the growth of our bodies; and no one will under- 
take to say that this physical food may not be so per- 
verted from its legitimate uses as to create derange- 
ment and disease in the physical system. No one will 
deny that it may be given in such quantities as to pro- 
duce stupefaction, and even death. And yet our bodily 
appetites are less liable to derangement than our men- 
tal; and the ill-effects of such derangement, in the lat- 
ter case, are a thousand times more damaging than in 
the former. 

And when we take into the account that other fact 
also; viz., that it is more difficult to prepare, and 
rightly adjust the mental food,—to cater to the real ap- 
petites of the mind, than to those of the body, the case 
becomes entirely too serious for any trifling or hap-haz- 
ard guess-work in the matter. It is little wonder, how- 
ever, that we witness perversion, distortion, disease, and 
even death,—death of the faculties, the energies of soul 
and body, when these sacred trusts, the regulating and 
managing the machinery of the human mind and body 
are committed to careless, inefficient, and sometimes to 
wicked hands. 

If like produces like, what can be expected under 
such management? If there is such a thing as mis- 
management (and no one can question it), then there 
must also be such a thing as perverted growth; and ed- 
ucation is growth. Education may therefore be per- 
verted, and still be education: It may be extensive, 
even, and still weak; or it may be strong and vicious. 
It may be thorough, concise, and dangerous. The in- 
tellect may be clear, even to brilliancy, and the heart 


corrupt. The judgment may be sound, and the will 
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weak and vascillating. The imagination may be fervid, 
and the passions untamed and as dark as Erebus. The 
taste may be fastidiously refined, and the conscience 
seared as with a hot iron. The man may be thoroughly 
versed in literature and lore, and yet be a paragon of 
selfishness. So that it is not always safe to form our 
own judgments upon the basis of pure intelligence: 
neither is it safe to intrust the interests of our country 
to skilled hands alone, for these hands may be skilled 
in crime. 

Education is, moreover, a former of character; but it 
must be remembered that this character may be either 
good or bad, determined largely by the degree and qual- 
ity of the education. A little good is better than much 
evil; and yet the great strain on the part of the Amer- 
ican people seems to be in the direction of quantity, 
without much regard to quality. 

One has said, Knowledge is power; but this is true 
only when it is directed by skill and experience: and it 
must not be forgotten, again, that it may, even in this 
case, be powerful alike for evil or good. It may stab 
the nation’s heart, or it may stand guard over our dearest 
interests. It may be our salvation, or our destruction; 
it may pave the way to splendid ruin, or it may build 
bulwarks of defense for all time to come. 

The safety of this republic is, therefore, secured more 
by the quality than by the quantity of its enlighten- 
ment. Its popular majorities are dangerous things, 
when ruled by the spirit of evil. They are safe only 
when they are right; and they are right only when 
directed -by enlightened conscience and wise counsel. 

It is a question to-day, I think, whether, with all our 
boasted improvements and progress in teaching and 
other school-work, we are not criminally neglecting the 
better natures of our children,—whether, in our schools 
and families, we are not pampering selfishness, instead 
of eradicating it,—whether the very principles and 
practices we so much deprecate in politics, in religion 
(so-called), in commercial and social life, are not quietly 
gaining stfength under our extreme measures and high 
pressure in teaching and living. At least, we venture 
the inquiry, though it may be at the imminent peril of 
being called a reformer, or fault-finder ; for, in the eyes 
of some, they have much the same meaning now-a-days. 
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THE BIG TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


A day among the forest giants of Calaveras county 
is one of the grandest experiences that one can have in 
connection with the vegetable world. It is of sucha 
day that we write. In the early morning of a scorching 
Autumn day we were driven from Murphey’s through 
the parched valley which leads in to the Calaveras 
grove. 

When within a dozen miles of the “big trees” we 
came across some sugar pines from eight to ten feet in 
diameter and more than two hundred feet high; these 
were so much larger and taller than anything we had 
ever seen that we became exceedingly enthusiastic over 
them, and annoyed the driver with our questions and 
remarks; but as we found ourselves riding among these 
trees for miles, we came to think little more of them 
than of a grove of Cape Cod scrub pines; indeed, our 
estimate of trees underwent a complete change in three 
hours, so that when the driver pointed to the “Senti- 
nels” and told us those were the real “big trees,” we 
were greatly disappointed, and did not hesitate to ex- 
press ourselves thus. We could not deny that they 
were large trees, twenty-seven feet in diameter and three 
hundred feet high, but they were not what we expected. 
The sugar pines, when we first saw them, had been 
nearer our idea. We were vexed to think of the ex- 
pense and suffering we had undergone to see such trees. 
Even the poetical gentleman who had been rehearsing 
Bryant's “ Forest Hymn” for two days, in order that 
he might say with effect,— 


“The groves were God’s first temples,” 

joined us in our sullenness. Once out of the stage, we 
went into the spacious apartments of the hotel, and 
threw ourselves upon the sofas and were all quietly 
sleeping at midday, resting our weary bodies and disap- 
pointed imaginations. ° After dinner we went out in 
the grove and looked at the trees. It is strange how 
much a good dinner will cultivate a man’s taste for the 
grand and beautiful! We had been disgusted with the 
trees when tired and hungry, but with a rested body 
and gratified stomach we were amazed at their grandeur, 
and the more we studied them the greater became our 
astonishment. Think of standing beside a tree thirty- 
five feet in diameter! Bunker Hill Monument, which 
is thirty-one feet square, would stand secure if built 
upon the stump of one of those trees. If one of them 
was square, with a side equal to the diameter, you could 
hew off two feet on a side, and cut off a hundred feet 
from the top, and then have a shaft as large as Bunker 
Hill Monument left. Any one of those trees is ten feet 
broader than an ordinary two-story house. It is as far 
to walk around such a tree as to cross a large parlor 
fifteen feet square seven times. We were awed by the 
presence of such trees. The “Father of the Forest” 
is the greatest wonder of the woods, and we can appre- 
ciate his size all the better because he is lying down. 
He has doubtless lain there since before Columbus dis- 
covered America. He was about four hundred and 
fifty feet high when in his glory, or twice as high as 
Bunker Hill Monument, or six times as high as our tall 
New-England trees. About one hundred and fifty feet 
broke off in falling, but the base, which is three hun- 
dred feet long, is well preserved, and at that distance 
from the roots, is sixteen feet in diameter. This tree 
is lying upon its side, and ladders are placed so that 
you can go up and stand upon the side of this fallen 
monarch. As we stood upon the side of that fallen tree 
we were forty feet from the ground, or ten feet higher 
than the ridge-pole of a two-story, pitch-roof house. This 
fallen tree has a hollow running lengthwise of the tree, 
which the Indians burned out in years gone by ; through 
this hollow we walked, standing erect, trying in vain 
to touch the roof of this tube. 

I will speak of but one other tree,and that shall be one 
of the small trees of the species, being only thirty feet 
in diameter. This tree was cut down in 1853. How 
would you cut down a tree thirty feet in diameter ? 
Think of taking an axe to such a tree! They cut it 
off with augers made for the purpose, boring through 
from side to side, and to do this required five men 
twenty-five days. If one man could have worked to as 
good advantage, it would have given him five months’ 
work to fell a single tree. The stump of this tree, six 
feet from the ground, is the floor of a house which has 
been built above it of the size and shape of the stump. 
This tree, bark and all, would saw a million feet of 
timber, enough to build sixty two-story houses, furnish- 
ing lathes, shingles, and all. It would build all the 
churches, school-houses, and stores for an ordinary coun- 
try village, and have material enough left to start a re- 
spectable lumber-yard. It would make as much lumber 
as one thousand of the large trees which grow in our 
New-England forests. 

These trees are known by the names upon the marble 
slabs, fastened to the trees about twenty feet from the 
ground. The trees are always spoken of as Wm. H. 
Seward, Phil. Sheriden, or Andrew Johnson; as the 
Old Dominion, the Granite State, Old Kentucky, or 
the Old Bay State; as George Washington, Daniel 
Webster, or Abraham Lincoln; as Henry Ward Beecher 
or General Grant. What reason is there in calling a 
tree the Old Bay State, that was old in the days of 
Greece’s highest glory ? How absurd to call a tree 
General Grant that was a thousand years old when 
Alexander conquered the world! What can be more 
ridiculous than naming a tree Henry Ward Beecher 
that began its growth long before David reigned in 
Israel ! : 


A SYSTEM OF COMPOSITION. 


BY MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 


SUBJECT VII.: DESCRIPTION OF A CHURCH. 
LESSON VIII. 


I hope you are not growing weary of writing descrip- 
tions. Even though you are, you must persevere in 
well-doing through this term and next term. Then, I 
hope, your lesson will have been sufficiently learned to 
allow me to introduce you toa new field. Now and then, 
however, I shall allow a slight change in the plan, a 
hint of what you will do later. Such a lesson will be 
given next week. We have really gone over one-half 
of our preceding lessons three times, and yet that is the 
half we must dwell on again. Another place must be 
described. I shall give you, for your seventh subject, 
the “ Description of a Church,” — of one that you regu- 
larly attend, or one that you have frequently visited. 
Follow the directions I have previously given to you. 
You will probably meet with one difficulty. Some of 
you, in writing on what you have noticed in your 
churches, will, if you are not careful, spend all your 
time and space on such trifling points that I shall not 
have a good photograph from your pens. Others will 
tell me of two or three important points, and leave out 
the details. Let me see who will avoid both errors, and 
write these deseriptions so well that, should I enter 
these churches after reading your compositions, I would 
say, “O, this is the one that Annie Keith described ;” 
or, “ One of my class attends service here.” Take great 
pains, as this is one of many buildings you will prob- 
ably wish, from time to time, accurately to describe. 

(Written by a girl 19 years of age.) 
DR. HULL’S CHURCH. 
[The original.] 
C, At the corner of fifty-fifth Street and Fifth Avenue 
stands a beautiful church. To enter it, one has 
to go through a vestibule, of which the ceiling is 
of a light blue and decorated with golden stars. 


0, Out of this vestibule open three doors, which lead 
O, A, A, into the church. On going in, one sees five large 
windows on each side of the church, made of pink, 
blue and yellow glass, and when the sun shines 
S, on them they look like rubies and saphires. 
A, P, O, A, There are also five large aisles, that all lead to 
the pulpit. This is so high and curved that it 
Trans., 8, allmost looks like a throne. On each side of this 
P,O,O, pulpit only a little higher up, are two doors that 
A; As lead on to thegallery. If one stands in this gallery 
A, O, O, and looks down on the pews that are below, it seems 


0,0,/,A,/Aas if one was looking into the Valley of the shadow 
C, O, A, A, of death. But if one looks up, quite a different 
view meets the eye. The ceiling is so blue, and 
with little stars here and there, that it is just like 

the real sky at twilight. . 
In the centre of the gallery stands the organ. 


0, It is the size of a small house, and made of light 
i A brown wood, with gold and blue staves. It’s music 
V> is so strong, that when it is being played upon, it 


seems as if the whole thing were coming down. 


DR. HULL’S CHURCH. 
(Corrected.] 


At the corner of Fifty-fifth street and Fifth Avenue stands 
a beautiful church. To enter it, one has to go through a ves- 
tibule, the ceiling of which is a light blue and decorated with 
golden stars. Out of this vestibule open three doors which 
lead into the audience-room. On going in, one sees five large 
windows on each side of the church, made of pink, blue, and 
yellow glass, and when the sun shines on them they look like 
rubies and sapphires. 

There are also five broad aisles, all leading to the pulpit. 
This is so high and curved that it looks almost like a throne. 
On each side of the pulpit, only a little higher up, are the doors 
leading into the gallery. If one stands in this .gallery and 
gazes down on the pews that are below, it is as if he caught 
glimpses into the Valley of the shadow of Death. But if he 
glances upward, quite a different view meets the eye. The 
ceiling is so blue, and with little stars here and there, that it 
is just like the real sky at twilight. 

In the centre of the gallery stands the organ. It is the size 
of a small house and made of light brown wood, with gold and 
biue staves. Its music is so strong, that when it is being 
played upon, a stranger hearing it for the first time would sup- 


pose that the walls of the church were tumbling in. 
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(Written by a girl 17 years of age.) 
A COUNTRY CHURCH. 
(Corrected.] 

In thinking over the many churches I have seen, I cannot 
but go back to the little country church where Sunday after 
Sunday I joined in the simple service of love and praise. 
Though not large, it held the regular congregation very com- 
fortably and we always made room for the new comers, who, 
in summer, filled every vacant corner. 

The exterior was gray stone, granite, I think, and the orna- 
mentation was in a lighter shade of gray which stood out 
strongly against its darker background. The entrance was by 
two pointed doors leading into quite a large vestibule, which 
on the right opened into the church. Opposite the entrance 
stood the font surrounded by stone steps and just over it was 
a painted window representing Christ blessing little children. 

Passing up the aisle we come upon two other windows, one 
“the miraculous draught of fishes’? and the other, ‘‘ Jesus 
teaching in the temple.”’ The altar next meets our eyes and 
as we pause to examine it, my thoughts wander over the many 
Easters and Christmas-tides when we gathered together to 
weave the evergreen garlands and group the graceful lilies into 
showy bunches in memory of his glorious birth and resurrec- 
tion. The cloth which covers the altar is scarlet embroidered 
with gold and just above it stands a cross of gold against the 
dark oak wood-work. On either side are two illuminated 
panels representing a vine, with the words, “I am the true 
vine,’ and a bunch of wheat with, “‘I am the bread of life,’’ 
beneath it. 

Now we come to the greatest beauty of our little church, the 
chancel windows, six small ones and three large, the latter 
representing the wise men, the shepherds and the nativity of 
our Lord; the smaller which are placed so as to enclose the 
larger group, are angels holding in their hands a long scarf on 
which is written, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will toward men.” - 

As we turn to go, a sunbeam steals through the windows 
and looking upward we see that it shines through the one on 
which the word “ Peace”’ is written, as if sending to us a 
sweet token of that peace which comes like the brightest sun- 
beam, making all things lovely, and warming our hearts into 
a grateful love toward the Giver who is the source of all light 
and loveliness, the Prince of Peace. With this sweet picture 
we leave the church, only stopping a few moments to look at 
the ivy which a few years ago was two or three tiny plants, 
but now covers nearly the whole building with its shining 
leaves. 


ReMArKsS.—Let me call your attention to what an- 
other of your class who attends the same church saw. 
These are some of her sentences: “It is very large, and 
built of brawn stone. In the front are three spires, 
the middle one being very high. The base is wide, but 
as itascends it becomes narrower, until it seems as if 
you might encircle it with your hands. At the top is 
aclock. The audience-room is built in the shape of an 
amphitheatre, making it easy for so large a congregation 
to see the speaker. The first thing that would attract 

_your attention is the wood-work, which is of a light 
shade of chestnut, and gives the church a cheerful ap- 
pearance. The walls are of a beautiful gray, and fres- 
coed in several shades of blue in perfect harmony with 
the light wood. Over the pulpit is a gallery in which 
the precenter stands and behind which is the organ.” 

Doubtless, if five or six of you had written about this 
church, I could have learned still more. I am very 
sorry neither of you has studied the exquisite carving 
of the pulpit, or spoken of the ascent in the floor of the 
audience-room, — two of the peculiarities of the church. 
You must train your eyes still more carefully. 


EXTRACTS FROM A SCHOOLMA’AM’S 
JOURNAL.—(VI) 


NovemBer 22, 1861. 


Met with various defeats and discouragements. Some 
did not want to hire a woman-teacher, because she could 
not build fires, and make the big boys mind; others 
thought she might not be able to do the hard sums in 
Arithmetic. At last I called on a venerable old man, 
generally known as “’Squire Chandler.” He is a gen- 
tleman of the old-school, courteous and dignified in his 
manners. I made an agreement with him to teach the 
school in his district, “and for such services, properly 
rendered,” am to receive the sum of eighteen dollars per 
month. He informed me that it was a very hard school, 


and that his own boys were among the worst, but that 
there was not sufficient money in the treasury to hire a 
male teacher, so they were compelled to try the experi- 
ment of employing a lady to teach a winter school ; but 
he added, kindly, “I believe rough boys will have more 
respect for a lady than fora man; they need her refining 
influence. I will assist you all I can.” The school is 
to open “when the corn is gathered in.” 


NovemBer 27. 

For days, and even nights, I have been worrying 
about the results of an examination, to be passed before 
the clerk of+the township in which I am to teach. 

Happily it is over with. The clerk, a mild, sleepy- 
looking clergyman, asked me whether I was a Christian, 
to which important question I meekly responded that I 
hoped so; whereupon he got his writing-materials, and 
covered a sheet of foolscap with illegible characters, re- 
marking, as he handed it to me, that he was always 
happy to grant a certificate to a proper person. I take 
it for granted that this certificate testifies chiefly to 
“moral character.” 
DecEMBER 1. 

Arrived at my post at 8 a.m., and found my old friend 
the Squire awaiting me. At the opening of the school 
he introduced me to the scholars, remarking that he 
hoped they would behave well, and make good use of 
their time and opportunities; that their parents were 
spending a great deal of money for their education. 
The scholars, about fifty in number, are, many of them, 
older than myself. 

I opened school by ringing a bell, which I brought 
with me for that purpose; as it was a novelty, it had a 
good effect,—they obeyed the sharp, metallic summons 
instantaneously. I next passed around slips of paper, 
which I had prepared for the purpose, and requested 
them to write upon each the name, age, and the studies 
which they intended to pursue. It left me leisure to 
study countenances, and to become familiar with my 
surroundings, and saved me from blundering over the 
pronunciation of names, ete. 

Blunders are serious things in the school-room. 
Children have a keen sense of the ridiculous, and when 
aroused it is almost impossible to control or check it. 
At recess reiiction took place; they screamed and yelled 
like Sioux Indians, threw snow-balls against the door, 
and put papers and rubbish through it. I paid no 
attention to it whatever. They obeyed the call of the 
bell, and came in panting, coughing, and stamping ; 
one sharp stroke of the bell quieted them. I requested 
the oldest boy to pick up the paper, and brush out the 
snow, which he did, in a blushing, awkward manner ; 
the rest looked on in amazement. 

The name of the text-books is legion, but I think I 
have hit upon a good plan. I will make out several 
sets of questions in Arithmetic, the first embracing the 
fundamental rules, the next fractions, etc. ;‘shall make 
the test as thorough as I can, and put all who possess 
about the same knowledge and ability in the same class ; 
shall classify upon a three or four-fold basis, embracing 
Arithmetic, Spelling, Geography, and perhaps Gram- 
mar, or Reading. Ifa subject is well taught and well 
learned, it does not matter about the method or man- 
ner. Each may get what information he can from the 
text-book. 


— There is the dignity of distance or reserve, and 
of nearness or familiarity. The majority of the world 
seem to term that which keeps itself distant “ dignity ;” 
and it is a common saying that “familiarity breeds 
contempt”; yet withal this, give us that kind of dig- 
nity that will endure familiarity. A mere fool can ap- 
pear dignified by keeping himself at a distance, while 
only the highest kind of a man (or woman) can be 
familiar and yet dignified. 

— Wisdom is not generally noisy, — it is as quiet as 
the occasion will admit. It is not well to judge of a 
man’s wisdom by the mere physical advantages he may 
possess. Good physical powers are a good accompani- 
ment to wisdom, but should always be subordinate 
to her. I. 
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VISIBLE SPEECH.—(IIL) 
BY PROF. L, ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, BOSTON UNIV. 


Its Application to the Deaf. One of the first prac- 
tical applications of visible speech was the teaching of 
deaf-mutes to speak. Deaf-mutes are mute, or dumb, 
because they are deaf. They can not hear their own 
voice, and have no ear to guide them in the develop- 
ment and utterance of spoken language. They possess 
all the organs of speech in as perfect condition as hear- 
ing-persons, and only require to be directed visibly in 
the use of these organs for the production of speech. 

They are first taught mechanically to vibrate the 
vocal chords for the production of sound. By their 
acute sense of feeling, they at once recognize the vibra- 
tions in the larynx, and the degree of vibrations They 
are then taught to mould the same into elements and 
words, by adjusting the organs in definite positions. 
Visible speech directs the eye to the definite position of 
the mouth for any and all sounds; and by adjusting 
the organs according to the symbolization of visible 
speech, they are enabled to produce definite articula- 
tion. 

Visible speech was first applied to the teaching of the 
deaf articulate speech, in England, in the year 1869. 
It was introduced into Boston for the teaching of the 
deaf, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell, in April, 1871. The 
successful experiments by Prof. Bell resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the Boston Day School for the Deaf. 
During the seven’ years of experiment in the United 
States alone, many hundreds of deaf children have been 
taught articulate speech by this system. It is now 
taught in more than twenty State institutions and pri- 
vate schools. It has been introduced into several State 
institutions during the past year. Any one visiting a 
deaf school where articulation is taught, should not ex- 
pect to hear perfect speech, but quite imperfect; the 
wonder is that the deaf can be taught to speak at all. 
It requires a long time to develop a good articulation. 
The children in the Boston Day School are now taught 
articulation in every department, and recite lessons in 
geography, history, etc., as hearing-children recite them, 
by articulate speech. 

Lip-reading (the understanding of speech by observ- 
ing the positions and movements of the lips and tongue) 
will enable the deaf articulator to carry on conversation 
with hearing-persons, with little inconvenience to either 
party. I have conversed for a half-hour at a time with 
a deaf person, without any inconvenience. Instances 
have come under my observation of deaf persons taught 
by this system to articulate so perfectly as to deceive a 
stranger as to the possibility of their being deaf. 

Foreign Languages. Visible speech has been ap- 
plied to the writing and pronouncing of foreign lan- 
guages, as has already. been illustrated in a previous 
article. It has been thought that only children can 
learn to pronounce a foreign language, with vernacular 
freedom and expression. It has often been said that if 
a child of English parents is ever to speak French as a 
native language, he must learn that language at a very 
early age. Visible speech makes it possible for the stu- 
dent of twenty or thirty years to pronounce French with 
the facility ofa child. A Japanese student who had been 
in an American college for two years, called at our 
office. We enabled him in five minutes to pronounce 
some English words which two years of drill, in the 
usual arbitrary method, had not enabled him to pro- 
nounce. We had only to direct his attention to the 
definite position of his own organs as symbolized by 
visible speech. 

Christian Missions. Visible speech will be inval- 
uable in mission fields. The difficulties which mission- 
aries have experienced in acquiring the pronunciation of 
the natives of our country, and in teaching the natives 
the pronuncation of their languages, have been a great 
hindrance to the processes of mission-work. Visible 
speech has already been introduced into China by Mr. 


Murray, missionary from Scotland. Large portions of 
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the New Testament have been translated into the 
Chinese spoken language, and printed in visible-speech 
symbols. The Chinese written language and the Chi- 
nese spoken language are two distinct languages. The 
Chinese spoken language has never been written or 
printed, until visible speech was employed for that pur- 
pose. It is now possible for the uneducated masses of 
China to read their own spoken language. 

Primary Instruction. By a knowledge of this sys- 
tem, the children in our schools may attain a more ele- 
gant and unique articulation. It would be a means of 
economy in the plan of a thorough education. It would 
place the children in a condition most favorable for 
acquiring modern language. In the United States 
children of foreign parents could readily be taught to 
speak it. In the application of visible speech to pri- 
mary schools, children are not required to learn the sys- 
tem as an additional study, but as a means to an end,— 
a mere incidental in the school-room drill. It will en- 
able them easily to accomplish results which are now 
sought by arbitrary and difficult processes. Teachers 
may readily acquire a knowledge of the system, and by 
its use save much valuable time and labor to their pu- 
pils, as well as to themselves. 


VARIETIES. 


— A school inspector, in talking to the infant class, 
used the word “ abridgment,” and immediately explained 
that, as some of them might not know the meaning of 
the word, he would say that it was a synonym of the 
word “ epitome.” 


— “Is that dog trying to sing?” asked Mrs. Jotter, 
as the family pet, a Newfoundland dog of huge dimen- 
sions, lifted up his voice in plaintive tones outside the 
door, pleading for admittance. “I guess so,” answered 
Mr. J.; “at all events he is giving his bark a roll.” 
Then a solemn silence supervened.—Boston Transcript. 


— “Have you got the lesson to-day ?” asked a Sun- 
day-school teacher of a pupil whose head was bandaged 
up under a couple of inches of flannel. “No, ma’am,” 
replied the pupil. “ Have you got your catechism with 
you?” asked the teacher. “No, ma’am.” “ Have 
you got anything?” asked the teacher, getting a little 
impatient. “ Yeth, ma’am,” was the timid reply. 
“What is it?” ‘The mumpth,” ma’am. 

— A little girl had been absent with her parents two 
weeks at a camp-meeting. On her return home, her 
little playmate, Ella Day, entertained her by showing 
her her new playthings. At night, little Mary in say- 
ing her prayers, said: “O Lord, bless Ella Day, and 
make her a good girl, so I can take all her playthings 
away from her, and she won’t want them back again.” 


_— “What is wisdom ?” asked a teacher of a class of 
small girls. A bright-eyed little creature arose and 
answered: “Information of the brain.” 


— One of the school board, going his rounds as. an 
amateur, put the following question to a scholar in a 
country school: “ How do you parse ‘Mary milked the 
cow’?” The last word was disposed of as follows: 
‘Cow is a noun, feminine gender, singular number, third 
person, and stands for Mary.’ ‘Stands for Mary!’ ex- 
claimed he of the board, ‘how do you make that out ?’ 
‘ Because,’ added the intelligent pupil, ‘if the cow didn’t 
stand for Mary, how could Mary milk her?’ 

— Pioneers must not complain of the roughness of 
the roads ; they must know what to expect. 

— A new spirit ison the wing. Small men cannot 
stop it. They may blind their own conscience, but then 
the great conscience of the world will go on,—and on, 
—and on,—nevertheless. 

— At a recent Sunday-school concert the superin- 
tendent was talking about idols, when, to ascertain 
whether the children were understanding what he was 
saying, he asked, “Children, what is an idol?” “Be- 
ing lazy,” was the loud and quick response of one of 
the members of the juvenile class, ethan. » 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


INVERTING THE DIVISOR. 

Mr. Editor: I have noticed several ideas advanced in 
the Teachers’ Journal upon the best methods of teach- 
ing Division of Fractions. After reading in one of the 
last numbers the reasons given by one of the teach- 
ers for inverting the divisor, I am led to ask, Why 
teach any pupil, much less a beginner, that there is any 
such process as inverting the divisor? Once I taught 
children to reduce fractions to similar frattions, before 
dividing, but discarded it for two reasons: First, we 
teach that we cannot find the sum or difference of 
numbers unless they are of the same denomination ; but 
we do not teach that division cannot be performed un- 


less the terms are alike. Again, we are all creatures of 
habit, and if a child learns this tedious operation at first, 
it is apt to become the one method. I have seen lads 
of seventeen, in finding the result of the following, 
Ys + %, laboriously reducing the fractions to common 
denominator. I have aclass of twenty-five,—the average 
age of the pupils being twelve,—that can solve it in- 
stantly, mentally. The explanation was given me by 
an old teacher, Mr. B. F. Bingham, of Vermont; and I 
have had such comparative ease in teaching the subject 
ever since, even to young children, I wish every teacher 
might try it. Suppose we have 2 + §. One is con- 
tained in 2 twice, or two times; }, a division one-eighth 
as large, must be contained 8 times 2 times, or 16 times ; 
§, a divisor 5 times greater, can be contained only one- 
fifth of 16 times, or 34 times. The same explanation 
answers in dividing a fraction by a fraction, and we 
have one rule; Multiply the dividend by the denomi- 
nator of the divisor, to find how many times one part is 
contained; and divide by the numerator of the same, to 
to find how many times the number of parts is con- 
tained. If the fractions are large, as $4§ <- 75, I have 
them explain the work in the same manner, but express 
part of the work by using signs, thus: }4§ = 
but never say invert. M. EF. Stason. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 31.—A man agrees to pay $7000 in three years, with 
compound interest at 6 per cent. He is to make three yearly 
payments, and all are to be equal. What is each papers A 


PROBLEM 32.—A farmer bought a piece of land for $1500, and 
agreed to pay principal and interest in five equal annual instal- 
ments. If the interest was 7 per cent., how much was the 
annual payment ? W. 


These problems belong to a class which can best be 
solved by the use of a formula obtained by generalizing 
the problem. Thus: 

Let p = principal, r = rate per cent., t= one of the 
equal intervals of time, m =the number of payments, 
and « = one of the payments. 


The amount of $1.00 for the given rate and time = 


i 1+ zt and p ; 1+ a = amount of principal 
to the time of the first payment; then p \4 a. sae 
— x = what is left after making the first payment, and 
forms a new principal. Finding the amount of this for 
another period of time, and subtracting the second pay- 
ment, gives p} 1+ 1+ 

Proceeding in like manner with new principal, there 
remains after the third payment, 


rt \§ rt \? rt 
This might be carried further, but this is far enough to 


show us that the amount left after the n* payment 
would be, 


Whence, transposing and factoring, we get, 
Pitt 


n—1 


It will be readily seen that this denominator is the in- 
dicated sum of a geometrical progression whose first 


term is 1, number of terms n, and ratio i 147 i. 
Hence the sum will be, 


{14+ 
And«= 
100 ond 
rt 
100 


This reduced gives x = Ts 
7955" 

If the payments are made annually, ¢ = 1; and ex- 
pressing 7 decimally, the formula becomes, 
pr(i+r)n 
(1+r)»—1° 
of p, 7, and n, in this formula, the answer to the first is 
$2618.77, and the second $365.84. G. I. H. 


Problem 31 solved also by Wm. Hoover, J. W. M., 
J. F. 8; Problem 32 by Wm. Hoover, and J. F. 8.] 


Substituting the numerical values 


PropireM 33.—A, B, and C engage in business, with a capi- 
tal of $1975. A puts in his money for 3 months, B his for 5 
months, C his for 7 months. They gain $117, and 4 of A’s 
gain equals $ of B’s, or tof C’s. What sum of money does 
each man invest, and what is each man’s share of the a! 

Their gains are to each other as 2, 3, and 4. These 
three sums of money, whose amount is $1975, when 
multiplied by 3, 5, and 7 respectively, give products 
which are to each other as 2, 3, and 4; now they are 
found to be to each other as 3,3, and 4, or as 70, 63, and 
60. $1975 divided in the ratio of 70, 63, and 60, gives 


$716.32,3%4%, $644.68}%§, $613.98}§§, which are the 
sums invested by A, B, and C respectively. 
J. W. Moore. 


[Solved also by W. W., G. I. H., and J. F. 8.] 


PROBLEMS. 
51.—Solve the following equations : 
+ = 73, 
x? + ¥3 = 43. J. W. Moore. 
ProsiEem 52.—Construct geometrically in a given 
square an equilateral triangle, such that one of the 


angles of the triangle will be in the angle of the square. 
E. M. G. 


METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU. 
EDITED BY MELVIL Dewey. 


All suggestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, 
introduction, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be 
addressed to the Editor, at the Office of the Bureau, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


METERGRAM SIZES OF PAPER. 


Paper, card-board, cloth, tin, and all substances measured 
by both surface and weight, may be described, very briefly and 
clearly, by giving the weight of a square meter. Now in com- 
paring two lots of paper, it is necessary to give length and 
width, and the weight per ream of each. A laborious compu- 
tation by means of common divisors, ete., tells the compara- 
tive weight of each quality. By giving size in em. weigh} 
in kilos. per 1,000 sheets, this is much simplified; but the sim- 
plest method would be to give the metergrams of a sheet, e. ., 
a paper of which a square meter weighed 95 grams, or 1,000 
sheets, a meter square, weighed 95 K., would be 95 meter- 
grams. This would be, in fact, just about the weight of com- 
mon 5-pound note. 5 K. metric note is just 100 metergrams. 
This being by much the most common weight of writing-paper, 
chances to give a standard paper of 100 grams to the square 
meter, or one gram to the square decimeter. Paper lighter or 
heavier would be already in percents of this most common 
weight. A 120 metergram paper would be our present 6 K. note, 
or 12 K. letter, or 7.2 K. cap half-sheets, ete. In envelopes, 
writing-paper, correspondence-cards, wrapping or printing, of 
however irregular size or shape, the number of metergrams 
tells exactly its comparative weight. . 

Hereafter the metric stationery, etc., will be marked and de- 
scribed both in the old and the metergram method. A pack- 
age of foolscap 20x 30, of the same paper as 5 K., each sheet 
being one-fifth longer, would be marked 6 K., or 100 meter- 
grams. Full sheets would be marked 12 K., or 100 meter- 
grams. Any one not liking the term ‘“‘ metergram”’ which we 
suggest, can nse “ grams to meters,” abbreviating it to “ gr. to 
m.”’ This will be readily understood, and may be better than 


the single word. ‘G. to sq. m.’’ would be stil] mere definite, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


SOME GOVERNING RULES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

Ihave been much interested in all that I have read, for some 
years past, on the subject of improving the present complicated, 
difficult, and in many respects absurd orthography of the Eng- 
lish language. I have embodied the result of my thinking in 
this direction in fourteen brief rules, which I send you for your 
consideration, and for publication in Tur JouRNAL if you 
consider them of sufficient value: 

Rule 1. Discard every silent letter. 

Rule 2. Let each consonant represent but one sound. 

Rule 3. Let every vowel not followed by a consonant in the 
same syllable, have its long sound. 

Rule 4. Let every vowel, followed by a consonant in the 
same syllable, have its short sound. 

Rule 5. When it is required that a vowel followed by a con- 
sonant in the same syllable shall have its long sound, let the 
vowel be doubled (uniform with ee in ‘meet,’ and 00 in ‘ door.’ 

Rule 6. Let ou long represent the sound of o in ‘ move,’ uni- 
form with ou in ‘soup,’ and ou short the sound of 00 in ‘ foot,’ 
and u in ‘ put.’ 

1 Rule 7. Let ow represent the sound of ow in ‘thou’ (uni- 
form with ow in ‘now’). 

Rule 8, Let the sound of a in ‘all’ be represented by aw (uni- 
form with ‘ awl’). 

Rule 9. Let the sound of a in ‘father’ be represented by 
ah (uniform with ah /) 

Rule 10. Let y represent both its vowel and consonant 
sounds, asin ‘ yearly.’ 

2 Rule 11, Let th represent its sound in ‘their,’ and dh the 
sound of th in ‘ this.’ 

Rule 12, When r follows a vowel in the same syllable, the 
sound of the vowel is lengthened. 

Rule 13. When h is combined with w let it precede in posi- 
tion, as it does in sound; Ex.—‘ Hwen.’ And the general 

Rule 14, When a particular sound is required, use the letter 
or letters only which represent that sound. 

EXAMPLES. 

Giv (give), urjent (urgent), juj (judge), venjuns (vengeance), 
konshuns (conscience), kronik (chronic), tizik (phthisic), 
phizik (physic), vishus (vicious), kurajus (courageous), sent 
(scent), prar (prayer), thar (ere), far (air, are), par (are, air, 
ear), Waat (wait, weight), vaag (vague), releef (ei), releev (ei), 
stiil (stile, style), moor (more), poor (pour), roor (roar), rool 
(roll), ruul (rule), fruut (fruit), gaaj (gauge). 

NOTES. 

1 To distinguish w from uu, let it be called double v (which 
it really is), or give it a shorter name,—we, for instance. 

2 As d has a guttural sound, and ¢ has not, the sound of th 
in ‘this’ is better represented by dh. 

By this method z and g are not needed at all, and c only 
in combination with A, as in ‘ chip.’ 

Should the objection be made that there would be a diffi- 
culty in determining the meaning of words having the same 
orthography but different significations, I would reply that 
there are many instances of that kind in the present system, 
but that little trouble is caused thereby, as the connection 
shows the meaning of the word. 


The advantages claimed for this method are,— 


1. Dispensing with silent letters, it saves about one-tenth of 
space and labor in writing and printing. 

2. It does not change the orthography of a large number of 
words, but makes the orthography of all both simple and uni- 
Jorm. 

3. It introduces no new characters, but makes use of those 
already familiar, and gives to each one of the sounds which 
it now represents. 

4. 1t will be seen that any person,—even a child, — who can 
analyze a word, and determine what sounds it is composed of, 
cau have no difficulty in spelling it; and, vice versa, no ques- 
tion need ever arise about the pronunciation of any written or 
printed word, F, J, STEVENS. 

Southboro, Mass., 1878. 


ORNAMENTAL STUDIES. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In a late number of Tuk JourNAL an article appeared from 
Mr. Mayo, under the heading of ‘‘ Ornamental Studies,” 
where allusion was more particularly made to drawing and 
music, and to the beneficial effects of such studies upon the 
atmosphere of the schoolroom; and as an illustration of such 
benefit, the late highly successful musical festival at Cincin- 
nati was mentioned. We give below, as quite apropos to this 
Subject, some extracts from a report of M. Ph. de Chenneviere, 
directeur des beauz-arts, to the Minister del’ instruction pub- 


lique et des beauz-arts, which will show the opinion held in’ 


France as to the utility, and even the necessity of such studies, 
and more especially that of drawing. It commences thus: 


“] have always thought that the directors of the fine arts 


had as a duty not only to favor the production of the greatest 
works of art which the genius of her artists can give to France, 
but also to encourage, in the entire nation and by every means, 
the development of taste and the intelligence of works of art. 
Art is one: its principle extends from the highest concep- 
tions of the great masters down to the poorest productions 
from the hand of the poorest artisan; thus taste and the intel- 
ligence of art have become, in all civilized countries, the first 
condition of their industries, the best reason for their success. 
France better than any nation ought to know that; she who 
for two centuries has entirely owed her credit for taste to the 
influence which the supremacy of herartists, accepted by all 
Europe, has exercised upon her artisans of every kind.”’ 

After enumerating the efforts that have been made, and are 
still making, in England and other countries, to extend the 
principles of art and taste among manufacturers and mechanics 
of every degree, the director continues: 

**On our side, Sir, we have not remained wholly inactive; 
drawing-schools have been multiplied, notably in Paris, where 
the urgent necessity has been well understood of such schools 
to preserve and develop the taste of their artisans; but we 
needed to go farther, and it is in the public instruction of the 
nation that we must now introduce, without further delay, 
this vital element of its grandeur and prosperity. . . . I dare 
affirm, Sir, that there is nothing which merits to a higher de- 
gree your solicitude, or more profoundly touches the intel- 
lectual necessities of the nation; I will even say that there is 
nothing more urgent, for it would not be worthy of France, 
which in all times has been a country of initiative, to let her- 
self be surpassed in this course by neighbors more active and 
more anxious as to their progress. Already you know that 
the king of the Belgians, in the discourse addressed, two 
months ago, to the Belgian legislature, announced, with legiti- 
mate pride, that ‘drawing had just taken its place among the 
matters of the programme in primary schools.’ We who had 
preceded by our studies do not come the last. On the 11th of 
August, 1875, the chairman at the distribution of prizes to the 
pupils of the National School of Drawing and Mathematics, 
after having related how the obligatory instruction of geogra- 
phy had been ‘introduced into all schools, said: ‘We must, 
however, acknowledge that by its applications of every sort and 
each moment, drawing enters more than history and geogra- 
phy into the daily necessities of man; drawing is the basis of 


all industries and trades; it serves the mason and carpenter 
before serving the architect; it serves the joiner, the black- 
smith, the locksmith, the engraver, the surveyor, the 
wheelwright, the stitcher, the laceworker, the upholsterer, the 
jeweler, ihe gardener,—all professional workers, before serving 
the sculptor and the painter; and it was Count Delaborde who 
said, at the London Exhibition of 1851, that every man ought 
to learn drawing just as he learns writing, and ought to learn 
it, too, without much more trouble, since writing is itself a 
species of drawing. You, Sir, who know that now-a-days the 
preéminence of universal commerce in the numberless articles 
which constitute our dwellings, furniture, costume, and I was 
going to say, the manners and manias of civilized nations, be- 
longs to the country which shall infiltrate into all its produe~’ 
tions the most delicate and elevated taste, you can judge what 
snimmensely beneficent revolution would be effected in French 
industries by the obligatory introduction of drawing in our pri- 
mary schools.” G. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


65. ‘*I am the man who says (or say) this to you.”’? ‘Man’ 
and ‘who’ are of the third person, and the verb should be 
says, provided the person addressed desires to know who it is 
that ‘ says this’ ; but, if he wishes to know who it is that said 
or did something else, the sentence should be differently con- 
structed. ‘* who say this am theman’’: here, *who’ is of the 
first person, but ‘ man’ is still of the third person. It is simi- 
lar to the common and correct expression: *‘I am ‘he.’ ”’ 
He is always of the third person. J. M. M. 


66. $8 is not a decimal, but an improper fraction. It can be 
written decimally only thus: 40 tenths, or met ae 


71. Cooley’s Easy Experiments is a small book containing 
directions for experiments in both physics and chemistry. It 
is designed for the use of teachers who must depend upon very 
simple apparatus for illustration, and [ can testify that it suits 
this purpose well. Ido not know whether it corresponds in 
any degree to Eliot and Storer’s Manual, mentioned by your 
correspondent, as I have never seen the latter. L. B. 


QUERIES. 


74. In Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, the word fill is 
given with a large number of definitions, all illustrating its 
transitive sense; then follows the same word with the intran- 
sitive meanings. The first is in these words: ‘To fill a glass 


r cup for drinking; to give to drink. 
: In The cup which she hath filled, fill to her double. — 


[Rev. xviii.”’. 
How can it be shown that the word is intransitive in the 


meaning given to it here, or in the illustration? The mean- 

ings which follow are all plainly intransitive. s. 
45. Who is the author of the poem containing the two lines 

following, and where can I get a copy of the poem ? 


And let Pemigewasset sing your name... 
Along its winding valley. W. Hooves. 


two school hours of furty-five minutes each. 


ANOTHER GOOD RESULT. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
The following card speaks for itself. The suggestion to read 


each chapter siz times was taken from the article on *‘ Reviews 
in Classical Study,” in Tok JouRNAL of March 21st. 


article referred to Wyttenbach’s experience in reading Homer 
and Xenophon, as described by Professor White in ** Greek 
and Latin at Sight.’ 


The 


All honor to the class at Decatur! 
Boston, June, 1874. R. L. 


Decatur, Macon Co., ILL., May 25, 1878. 


Mr. R. LE. PERKINs,— 


Dear Sir :—I am moved to send you a postal-card, on the 


spur of the moment, after reading your note in THE JOURNAL 
of May 23d. 
on ** Reading at Sight,” 
ning the fourth book) to read each chapter at least six times. 


After ey f one of the articles in THE JoURNAL 
asked my Ceesar class (then begin- 


When we came to review, the whole book was easily read in 
I don’t know as 
that is anything remarkable, but 1 never before had so much 


pleasure from reading a book of Cesar. 


J. E. Brown, 
Prin. Decatur High School. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 


[In the absence of the editor-in-chief, we take the responsi- 
bility of inserting the following article from the Boston Jour- 


Very truly yours, 


nal of June 29, relating to the American Institute and its 


President.—AcTING ED1ToR. | 


The near approach of the forty-ninth annual meeting of this 
ancient and honored educational Association, at the White 
Mis., snggests some reflections upon its work and its history. 

Its efforts for the elevation of the schools, in its earlier years, 
were vigorous and effective. It numbered among its active 
members such well-known men as Geo. B. Emerson, President 
Wayland, Father Greenleaf, Gideon F. Thayer, William D. 
Swan, John Kingsbury, Henry Barnard, and Horace Mann. 
It is safe to say that nowhere in the literature of this country 
can such a series of lectures and papers upon educational 
topics be found as are contained in the published volumes of 
its annual reports, 

For a time, several years ago, it seemed likely that vandal 
hands would, in spite of a noble work and a brilliant record, 
lay this association either upon the shelf or in its grave. IJn- 
deed, it was currently reported at one of the meetings that 
some gentlemen had come to its burial, while one or two oth- 
ers had stayed away, preferring not to be ‘*in at the death,’ 
but the present President, and some worthy coadjutors, were 
equally determined that the organization should live rather 
than die. When it was announced that the Massachusetts 
legislature would no longer continue its accustomed appropria- 
tion, a gentleman from Rhode Island said he hoped that it 
would not. “If the Institute can not support itself, it ought 
to die,’ were his words. It did live. It received an earnest 
support, and is doing a broader work to-day than ever before, 
It taxes its members $1.00 a year, pays all its expenses, and 
has money in its treasury. If the number of its members shall 
increase for afew years to come as for a few years past, its 
members will be obliged todemand bonds of its treasurer, Al- 
though the past three or four meetings have been remarkably 
successful, the approaching gathering at Fabyan’s Lids fair to 
surpass in numbers anything ever before witnessed in the line 
of educational meetings in this country. 

Two years since, at the meeting at Plymouth, N. H., Hon. 
T. W. Bicknell, the accomplished editor of the New ENGLAND 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, was chosen president. Mr. Bick- 
nell has placed the educators of New England under obliga- 
tions to himself in many ways, and seldom has a presiding 
officer been more efficient than he. The zeal and energy he 
displayed in arranging for the meeting last year at Montpelier, 
and this year at the White Mountains, have proved as effective 
as they have been unusual. 

Mr. Bicknell held for half a dozen years the position of State 
Commissioner of Public Schools of the State of Rhode Island, 
and it is confidently believed that his record in this office wiil 
challenge comparison with that of any similar officer of late 
years in any of the States. During his term of office the State 
Board of Edueation was established; the State Normal School 
was revived, — having been dead for several years, — the office 
of town superintendents throughout the State was organized ; 
regular meetings of town, county, and State school officers in- 
augurated; more than one hundred local institutes held in 
various parts of the Commonwealth; the State educational 


journal, the Rhode-Island Schoolmaster, which had lain in a 
comatose state sume months, was revived and invested with 


new vigor and efficiency; the Rhode-Island Institute of instruc- 
tion, the eldest daughter of the American Institute, was pop- 
ularized, and its work broadened and enlarged; and a system 


of lectures and addresses on educational affairs was inaugurated, 


which reached every school district in the State. 
The varied energy and laborious enterprise which are so 


clearly seen from the above direct results, manifested them- 
selves in an inerease of town appropriations, ranging from 


thirty-three to several hundred per cent.; in an increase of 
teachers’ salaries from twenty to forty per cent.; an increase of 


appropriations for school-houses to three times the amount 
annually paid when he entered upon the duties of the office. 


He dedicated nearly sixty school buildings, aud more than one 


hundred others were substantially improved. The number of 
schools in the State were increased from six hundred and fifty 
to seven hundred and thirty-seven,—nearly one hundred, or 
about thirteen and one-half per cent. 
lengthened between nine and ten weeks, closing with the long- 
est school-year in any State except New Jersey. 


The school-year was 


Mr. Bicknell was elevated, as but few have been in New 


England, to the highest educational office in the State from the 
ranks of the teachers. In his present position he has brought 
a wide experience and ripe scholarship to the management of 
an educational paper which has already proved itself of the 
highest value to the educators of New England and the coun- 


try at large. 


From the arrangements now making and indications now 


apparent, it is clear that the meeting at Fabyan’s, which is to 
begin on Tuesday morning, July 9, and continue through Fri- 
day, will be not only one of the largest, but the. most earnest 
and efficient ever held in the country, 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 1004. 

— The public debt was increased, in June, to the 
amount of $2,149,038. 

— Minister Seward is coming home from China. 

— The first half of the year 1878 closed on Tuesday, 
July 2d, at midday. 

— District of Columbia’s new government went into 
operation on the Ist of July. 

— Government has ordered that the regular army 
shall be recruited up to 25,000 men, because of the 
Indian troubles, and on account of the threatening state 
of our Mexican relations. ; 

— A defensive treaty has been formed between Eng- 
land and Turkey, for the maintenance and integrity of 
the Sultan’s Asiatic dominions. England is to protect 
them against invasion, the first step in the agreement 
being the occupation of Cyprus by Great Britain. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley is to be made Governor of the island. 

— Pittsburg had a big storm on the Fourth, in which 
ten lives were lost, and more than $100,000 worth of 
property was destroyed. 

— George 8. Appleton, of the firm of D. Appleton & 
Co., of New York, died July 8th. He was a native of 
Boston, and a son of Daniel Appleton, who gave the 
name to the well-known firm of book-publishers. 

— Lord Dufferin has consented to accept an exten- 
sion of his appointment as Governor-General of the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

— The cost of constructing the Paris Exhibition 
building was $9,000,000, exceeding the estimate by 
$2,000,000. 

— Another revolution is fomenting in Mexico, with 


General Negrete as the chief. 
— The Berlin council agreed to close the Dardanelles 


to ships of war, to cede Batoum to Russia, and to make 
it a free port. 

— The Turks have won a great battle at Canea, in 
Candia, or Crete. 

— An explosion occurred on Sunday in a petroleum 
factory at Lyons, France, causing the death of thirty 
persons. 

— Intelligence has been received at Portland, Ore- 
gon, that an engagement took place at Willard Springs, 
on Sunday, .between Captain Sperry’s volunteers and 
the Indians, in which the former suffered almost com- 


2| the opening address. 


plete annihilation. Captain Sperry was killed, and, so 
far as is known, but five of his command of fifty escaped. 

— The Austrian army that is to occupy Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina is said to be 140,000 strong. 


THERE are 8,000,000 pupils enrolled in the public 
schools of the United States. The average daily at- 
tendance is 4,500,000. The estimated population be- 
tween six and sixteen years of age, is 10,000,000. 


THE trains arriving at Fabyan’s from all points are 
crowded, and all the hotels are over-full. The meeting 
of the American Institute opened this morning (Tues- 
day). The directors met on Monday evening, and ad- 
journed fill Tuesday morning at 8:30. The meeting 
promises to be the largest convocation of distinguished 
educators that ever assembled in America. The exer- 
cises opened at 9 a. m., and President Bicknell gave 
A full report of the proceedings, 
with abstracts of the papers presented, will be given in 
the next issue of Tur JouRNAL. 


Ir is conceded that the public schools of Boston take 
high rank among our American schools. To whom is 
the credit due for this enviable position? Primarily, 
we think it belongs to the able and experienced teachers, 
who conduct these schools. Boston has to-day in her 
service a noble corps of faithful and skilled educators. 
Many of them have been in the work for more than a 
score of years, and are recognized as authority on ques- 
tions relating to the practical management of schools, 
and are experts in the application of methods of instruc- 
tion adapted to secure the best results in elementary 
culture. 

This noble band of educators has been largely selected 
from the best schools in the vicinity, after having tested 
their capacity and adaptation for this special line of 
professional labor. In most cases they are graduates, 
and mostly representatives of the high schools, acad- 
emies, seminaries, normal schools and colleges of New 
England,— men and women who have invested time 
and money in prepiration for the special work of teach- 
ing; who, by persistent and faithful work, have obtained 
their present positions, and have aided in making the 
Boston public schools one of its chief glories and pride. 
They were subjected to tests, examinations, and pro- 
bations, before they were confirmed as permanent teach- 
ers, and we claim that such a corps of educators are 
deserving of, and justly entitled to liberal compensation 
for such responsible service; and it is with regret that 
we notice the action of the school committee in reducing 
the maximum salary of these intelligent and skilled 
servants of the city, as reported in THe JournaAt of 
this week. 

A teacher in Boston enters upon the work with the 
tacit understanding, that after a certain number of 
years of faithful service, he or she is to receive the maz- 
imum pay of the grade to which they belong. Now if 
this condition is to be revoked, what guarantee can be 
given that the present scale may not be changed in an- 
other twelve months? What dignity or honor is asso- 
ciated with a position held as a means of a livelihood, 
from which the incumbent is liable to have the compen- 
sation changed by a “sliding scale”? If the reduction 
proposed by the committee was desirable,—for which 
they fail to give any good reason,—and a “ sliding scale” 
adopted, its effect ought not to be retroactive in reduc- 
ing actual salaries. The scale should be so adjusted as 
to apply to those who may hereafter enter the school 
service. By this method a reduction in expenditures 
could be attained, and the city would not be open to 
the charge of violating its good faith. ' 

The proposition to scale down the salary of the “head ” 
masters failed, bat by what process of reasoning the 
schoo] board consented to retain their maximum salary, 
and reduce that of the masters of the grammar schools, 


is beyond our comprehension, There is no position of 


| more responsibility, or requiring larger experience and 


executive capacity, than that of a Boston mastership. 
To them has been wisely committed the special super- 
vision of all the primary schools of their respective dis- 
tricts for the last dozen years, and they have performed 
this service with great discretion, securing the hearty 
codperation of the female teachers, and giving unity to 
the whole system of instruction, and making the labors 
of each class as nearly equal as possible. This corps of 
men have worked their way up to this position of honor 
and usefulness by dint of hard work, supplemented by a 
broad and liberal professional culture. And we submit 
that to them belongs preéminently the maximum com- 
pensation, and that tenure of office which attracts men 
of talent and skill to positions requiring these special 
qualifications. We believe that to the long experience 
and professional merit of the masters of the grammar 
schools of Boston, is largely due the high place she 
holds among the cities of the world in the cause of 
popular education. To these men who have in charge 
these great “ people’s colleges” belong the credit of ap- 
plying the forces which have wrought out results that 
have made Boston proud of her schools. How has this 
favored city been able to command and retain the ser- 
vices of men of such talent and practical experience ? 
We answer, by paying comparatively liberal salaries. 

We hope the action of the school board will be recon- 
sidered, and the maximum salaries of all grades be re- 
tained. Boston cannot afford to set aside the claim of 
the faithful teacher to a just compensation, after they 
have given their best talents and energies to their work 
for years. We do not object to a graded scale of sal- 
aries, for we recognize the fact that, in proportion as a 
teacher’s experience and skill increases, his labor be- 
comes more valuable; but when he has served his full 
time of probation, and attained to the full salary, we do 
claim that he is justly entitled to it. Let the school 
committee of Boston remember that the eyes of the 
educational world are now turned toward them, and ex- 
pect them to set an example which will be a credit to 
the city they represent. 


BROADER FIELDS AND FAIRER. 


One device in the education of the youth in our better 
schools is too seldom employed. This grows out of the 
fact that one important line of education is overlooked. 
General information is an indispensable accompaniment 
of scholastic learning. Ina practical age like ours, it is 
more than that,—it is the living complement of it. 

Now, nothing can be plainer than that, if the way is 
open for it, the acquisition of general information should 
begin with that of learning in the school. And whether 
little or much progress is made in that direction or not, 
an eager taste for it should be fixed in the school. A 
passion for broad and varied knowledge is a mightier 
means of intelligent power than a formal progress 
through a scholastic course. 

But how is this taste for general information to be 
fostered in the school-room ? and how is a fundamental 
stock of that kind of knowledge to be acquired there ? 
Every really informed and earnest teacher knows, of 
course, one way in which it can be done. A careful 
preparation for the class-work, and a compact pre- 
arrangement of it, generally secures -for the teacher a 
little time for incidental instruction, which leads the 
pupil from the recitation into related fields of general 
information. Such teacher knows well, also, the life, 
the inspiration, the delight, which such excursions into 
the world of fact, outside of the class horn-book, gives 
to the pupil. Of course we are not here proposing 
irrelevant, chatter-box digressions from the study, any 
more than we are thinking of teachers who are mere 
automata, or talking of schools which are slow-grinding 
mills, but not “of the gods.” 

But there is another means of doing something in 
this direction not so often considered. No good school 


is without its Webster, or Worcester, or Gazetteer (or all 
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three), placed where it is accessible to the whole school. 
Incidentally, let us remark, that the teacher's desk is, 
for many reasons, not the best place for them. They 
should be kept on a reference-table, in some convenient 
part of the room, for the pupils. There should be on 
their part the greatest ease of access to the work of 
reference, and the least practicable embarrassment in 
doing so. But in addition to the Dictionary and 
Gazetteer, the reference table should never be without 
a still more important utility,—a good, practical Cyelo- 
pedia. Nota ponderous thing of from sixteen to thirty 
volumes, must our readers understand us to suggest, but 
a well-written, fresh, compact work, in as few as four 
volumes, costing less than fifty dollars, and so both 
attainable and usable. 

Now, with such a work on his reference¢able, how 
easy it will be for the shrewd teacher to single out and 
quietly group in a sort of “flying-artillery class,” to 
operate on the wings of the heavy studies, whose extra 
work it shall be,—not work but pleasure,—to consult at 
out-of-study intervals, that grandest of book-teachers, 
the Cyclopedia, mastering certain facts, which may at a 
proper time be called for before, perhaps, the whole 
school. How the opportunity to consult the Cyclopedia 
might be made an incentive to the prompt and thorough 
mastering of the regular lessons, so as to secure the 
coveted time! and how the pupil’s choice of his topics 
might be made to reveal the more promising line of his 
genius for after pursuits ! 


SCHOOL- KEEPING OUT WEST.—NO. I. 


A run of three weeks through Ohio, Western Penn- 
sylvania, and Eastern Michigan, including visits to the 
schools of Cincinnati, Dayton, Cleveland, Meadville, 
Detroit, and Ypsilanti, has brought up afresh the sharp 
contrasts between school-keeping in New England and 
out West. 

The whole Northwest beyond the Alleghanies has 
the prodigious advantage of New England in the send- 
off of the public-school system. The founders of the 
public school weré chiefly New-England or New-York 
men, who brought to the earliest legislation the fruits 
of long and painful experience in the older States. 

The splendid national donation of public lands solved 
the previous question of public taxation in advance. 
The material for the Western school-room, though re- 
quiring more effort and wisdom in discipline, is really 
the best in the world, consisting of the children of the 
most vigorous and enterprising representatives of the 
leading emigrating nations. ‘The work of instruction, 
in schools of this description, is a broader discipline for 
the teacher than the training of a crowd of American- 
born youngsters in a quiet New-England neighborhood, 
—more difficult, indeed, than work in the Irish wards 
of New-England cities. As a consequence, the higher 
class of Western teachers differ from their New-England 
colleagues in the same way that Western merchants 
and statesmen excel those of the East, —in versatility, 
force, tact, and all the practical qualities developed by 
training in a difficult post of administration. 

We are not able to compare the country district schools 
of Ohio and Michigan with Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut. But their large towns, certainly in Ohio, in cer- 
tain respects will well repay study. Insupervision they 
altogether excel the cities and villages of the East. The 
people of those cities have, so far, been willing to appoint 
men of ability as superintendents, and give them, while 
in office, the authority without which school superin- 
tendency is a delusion and a snare. Such pitiful fuss- 
ing, carping criticism, and small intrigue against the 
superintendent on the part of disaffected teachers, dis- 
gruntled masters, and meddlesome parents, as character- 
izes the school administration of many of our smaller 
New-England teachers, would hardly be tolerated in 
States like Ohio and Michigan. The Ohio superin- 
tendents, led by Rickoff and Hancock, are a remarkable 
body of school administrators, not surpassed by any 


similar class of men in the Union; and their vigorous 
work gives to the school systems of their cities a marked 
appearance of efficiency. In Michigan the system of 
county superintendency appears to be in a state of 
transition satisfactory to nobody. 

Outside half a dozen cities, the training, or normal 
school, supported at public expense, does not exist in 
Ohio. This lack of a State normal school is somewhat 
overcome in cities by the local training-school, the ex- 
cellent supervision, and the free trade in superior teachers, 
If Andrew Jackson Rickoff could have full swing, few 
people would object to his system of placing city gram- 
mar schools under the mistressship of superior women, 
with the supervision of an effective corps of assistants 
to the superintendent. In general terms, the North- 
west throws greater responsibility upon the woman- 
teacher, and offers her better position and pay, outside 
the high schools, than in the East; and no competent 
observer, unbiased by a theory, would undertake to 
say this trust has not been amply justified. Multitudes 
of the most ambitious and competent women-teachers of 
New England are thus drawn to the Northwest, and 
find school-keeping, notwithstanding the wear and tear 
of a strange climate and new surroundings, a far more 
inspiring vocation than in the more conservative East, 
where superior women are too often fretted by the mas- 
tership of inferior men. In the country the Institute 
has been worked in these States with a vigor, breadth, 
and precision, to which we have been strangers until 
the administration of Mr. Dickinson in Massachusetts. 
But still the crowning want of Ohio is a great normal 
college which shall be the center of fruitful ideas and 
thorough training in the profession, and by its example 
encourage the worthy among the local and academical 
training-schools, and squelch more than one preten- 
tious, second-rate academy that is flooding the country 
with graduates who fancy they have seen the inside of 
a genuine normal school. The Michigan State Normal, 
at Ypsilanti, is on the eve of great expansion and a re- 
organization, that will place it among the foremost 
training schools of the country, and the institutes of 
Michigan are deservedly celebrated. At Meadville, 
Western Pennsylvania, we saw what can be done by an 
able superintendent,—Mr. Bates,—in the weekly train- 
ing of his teachers, and we believe our high schools can 
be used with great effect in the hands of such an expert 
for primary training in pedagogics. 

Owing greatly to this vigor and wisdom of supervis- 
ion, the improved methods of primary instruction have 
been more thoroughly introduced and effectively worked 
in these cities than in New England. The influence 
of the famous normal school of Oswego, N. Y., has per- 
vaded this region, and the local training schools have 
revolutionized the art of instruction in lower grades 
within the past fifteen years. We have no desire to 
disparage home work; but, outside a few dozen school- 
rooms in New-England cities, there is no such primary 
school-keeping east of the Hudson river as a great deal 
in Cincinnati, Dayton, Cleveland, and numerous other 
smaller cities of the Northwest. The chronic, New- 
England school misery of a jealous, old-fashioned master 
or mistress refusing to keep step, and baffling school 
committee, superintendent, and trained subordinates in 
the working of natural methods, meets with less toler- 
ance out West. It is indeed time that this special wor- 
riment should be dealt with among us. “ Independ- 
ence” to do better things, and go on unto perfection, 
by teachers who have demonstrated the capacity to use 
it, is always in order in the school-room. Independence 
in the hands of a passée, lazy, contrary, and generally 
ineffective teacher, is the demon of the Yankee school- 
house, which should be cast out without ceremony. Of 
all obstructionists, a pig-headed schoolmaster who keeps 
a hundred lambs bleating for the green fields the other 
side of Jordan, because he objects to soiling his own 
slippers in crossing the flood, is the most intolerable. 

The high schools of New England seem to us gener- 
ally better organized and officered, more extensively at- 


tended, and far better adapted to the wants of the peo- 
ple, than those of the northwest. The latter are oftener 
the victims of obstinate and crochety masters who enforce 
their pet whims concerning the classics and higher 
mathematics. We are confident that a more generous 
use of a wise elective system, which would open a course of 
superior instruction in English and modern languages, 
with an opening into technical instruction would greatly 
increase the number of boys in attendance on the high 
schools of the West. The present clamor against high- 
school instruction must be answered by the thorough 
reorganization of the school itself, to meet the wants of 
the greatest number of people. In this way both thor- 
oughness of training and versatility of culture can be 
secured, and the free high school thoroughly grounded 
in the affections of the people. Especially can these 
schools be used, far more than now,for the training of 
teachers. But in order to accomplish this, the prin- 
cipals and subordinate teachers of our high schools, 
East and West, must be chosen, far more than at pres- 
ent, for large experience in common-school work and 
full sympathy with the best methods of instruction. A 
smart graduate from college, utterly unacquainted with 
instruction and ignorant of common-school life, is no 
man for such a position. Neither is the young lady- 
graduate of an exclusive private academy qualified by 
the finest scholarship, in the absence of long peda- 
gogical experience. It is the influence of such teachers 
that so often virtually switches off the high school from 
the general system of a city, involves its principal or 
special teachers in vexatious quarrels with the superin- 
tendent, and estranges the interest of the best people. 

In general, the best schools of this region visited are 
characterized by a force, fervor, and inspiration which 
sends home our school-men to New England, impatient 
of a great deal that belongs to our educational life in the 
East. In New England, school-houses are generally bet- 
ter, our children and teachers treated with more care, 
and the elegancies and comforts of good family life 
brought’ nearer the little ones, with us. But whoever 
looks, day after day, on the fresh, eager faces and vig- 
orous bodies of these masses of western children, sees 
the remarkable work they are doing, and feels the pow- 
erful movement of the whole educational machine, will 
be at no loss to understand why the Northwest is be- 
coming the most powerful section of the Union, and is 
de ield an imperial influence in the future of 
the country. 

In our next we shall indicate a few of the shadows 
that go along with this sunshine of school-life out West. 

A. D. Mayo. 


Tue following letter is self-explanatory : 


Hore. Berwick, Boston, June 24, 1878, 
To the Editor of The Journal; 

Permit me to correct the mistake which I made some weeks 
ago in coupling the name of M. de Sénancour with that 
of Dr. Sauveur, in describing the method used by the former 
very successful teacher. The meaning intendéd to be conveyed 
was simply this: that Professor Sénancour was regularly using 
in his classes all that is most valuable in Dr. Sauveur’s method 
without pushing that method to extremes; and that Professor 
Sénancour’s method, aside from his great personal magnetism, 
consists in a most happy combination of grammatical prin- 
ciples with conversational facility, training the eye as well as 
the ear, and avoiding the serious loss of time which sometimes 
is the consequence of the entire exclusion of the English lan- 
guage. 

Trusting that this mistake, for which Professor Sénancour 
is not in the slightest degree responsible, will now stand cor- 
rected, and that all misapprehension as to its origin will now 
cease, I am respectfully yours, 


HoMER B. SPRAGUE. 
Tuomas W. BICKNELL, 
Editor of the NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


— Smith College for women, at Northampton, closed its 
ear very quietly, as there is yet no class ready to graduate. 
he first commencement will be held next year. here are 
seventy-six pupils now enrolled, and a new building will be 
ready for the next class which remy to be larger than any 
of the others. Moses Stuart Phelps, formerly tutor at Yale 
and Middlebury, and professor at Beloit College, has been 
chosen professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


= 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CINCINNATI 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 

Pike’s Opera Hall was thronged on the evening of June 20, 
to witness the first annual commencement of the University of 
Cincinnati. The graduating class consisted of six young men 
and one young lady. Upon five of them was bestowed the 
degree of B.A., while one took the degree of B.S., and another 
that of C.F, Five also were residents of Cincinnati, another 
was claimed by our neighboring city, Newport, Ky., while the 
seventh hailed from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. The final theses 
of these youny savants being of too severely classical and too 
remotely historical a character to interest any one outside the 
faculty, the seven concluded to hold forth to the public on such 
comprehensible themes as ‘‘ One-Sided Legislation,’ “‘ The 
Root of Communism,” “‘ A Good Foundation,” ‘“‘ The Duty of 
the State to Maintain Higher Institutions of Learning,” 
**Some Political Faults of our People,’’ ‘‘ Popular Fallacies,”’ 
and a “‘Plea for the Classics,’’ the last being the subject of 
the young lady’s essay. 

One, we think, would naturally conclude that the main, if 
not the sole object of such an occasion must be the exhibition 
to the public of the abilities and attainments of graduates,— 
at least in so far as a single essay or address would allow; but 
on the present occasion this seems to have been quite an acci- 
dental or supplementary purpose. To judge from the two- 
column (nonpariel type) speech of Senator George M. Pendle- 
ton, and the not much briefer address of the president of the 
university board, the Hon. Samuel F. Hant, it would appear 
that the chief aim of a university commencement is to over- 
awe newly-fledged graduates, and the presumably non-fledged 
public, with the immense array of erudition and wisdom that 
one who has come to mature years can agglomerate by dint 
of great industry from musty tomes on mental, moral, and 
political philosophy, from bulky dictionaries of poetical quo- 
tations, and from numerous documents of school statistics. 
But wherefore should two great men, whose names and deeds 
are known, not only in every house, but also on every street, 
and in many very squalid alleys, think it needful to monopo- 
lize the greater part of an evening to assure the public that 
they were moral, intellectual, and political philosophers and 
apostles, and as such fully qualified to serve the young as em- 
inent models ? Who but such could, by any possible juncture 
of affairs in this free and enlightened country, have ever been 
made into U. S. senators and university presidents ? 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 

In much better taste than the above, were the commence- 
ment exercises of the high schools, which occurred on the 
morning of June 25, at Pike’s Opera Hall. The commodious 
hall was completely filled by an audience as intelligent and 
elegaut as any that could be assembled in the city. The entire 
time,—some three or four hours,—was occupied by the gradu- 
ates themselves. Of these there were 87,—44 from the Wood- 
ward, and 43 from the Hughes School. The essays of the 
young ladies and the addresses of the young men were inter- 
spersed with solos, quartettes, choruses, and orchestral num- 
bers of a more or less classical] character, all rendered by mem 
bers of the schools. A gold medal, and also a silver one, was 
awarded in each school for highest exceilence in general schol- 
arship. Diplomas for first, second, and third degrees of excel- 
lence in drawing were likewise conferred. A few pertinent re- 
marks by Mr. Peaslee, superintendent of schools, and Mr. 
Taft, president of the Union board, accompanied the pre- 
sentation of the above prizes and the conferring of the diplo- 
mas of graduation. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The attempt to reduce the salaries of officers and teachers 
proved abortive; for while the matter was still in the hands of 
the committee to-which it had been referred for an early re- 
port, the board inadvertently confirmed the appointment of 
teachers at their present salaries. At the last meeting Mr. 
Thomas Vickers was reélected to his position at the head of 
the public library, and Mr. John B. Peaslee, by a unanimous 
vote, was re-appointed superintendent of schools. An effort 
is making to change the present term of these officers from 
one to two years, with a view to removing them somewhat from 
odious partisan influence. Its success, however, is doubtful. 

THE SCHOOLS GENERALLY. 

The order of the board closing the schools on the 27th of 
June, for vacation, implies that the work of the school-year is 
about completed. And notwithstanding the interruption to 
regular study occasioned by the Paris Exposition examination, 
the results show, in the large percentage of pupils advanced 
from grade to grade, that teachers and pupils have made the 
most of their time, and have met with very gratifying success. 
In a few days the sound of the school-going bell will no longer 
mingle with that of factory and fire-going bells; and the chil- 
dren, now so neat in their attire and so clean of hands and 
face, will many of them be scattered promiscuously, and in as 
scant clothing as the law will tolerate, on cellar-doors, curb. 
stones, pavements, streets, and alleys, and in warm, heated, 
sloppy, foul-smelling rooms. A few, doubtless, will find their 


way to the country, and there learn what apt, kindly, efficient 
teachers the trees, and streams, and flowers, and fruits, the 
verdant green beneath, the azure sky above, the pure air 
around, prove themselves to be. N. K. Royse. 
Cincinnati, June 26, 1878. 


TENNESSEE. 


Fresh, rare, and radiant breaks morning upon these heights! 
AsI watch the golden glory of the sun-rise glinting over the 
mountain-tops, a thought comes to me in this wise: Would 
that, by some fortunate chance, the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation might meet at Chattanooga, some time in the near fu- 
ture, and adjourn to ‘*‘ Lookout’’ for asun-rise such as compara- 
tively few see even once in a life-time. The entire valley be- 
low, in which is Chattanooga, is one vast sea of soft, rolling 
clouds of mist, on which the sunlight falls in long, radiant 
lines of rosy light, much like sun-rays upon snow. No sign of 
a city below, nor of human life!—nothing but a vast billowy 
ocean of clouds, and the blue mountains over beyond; still 
further, another spectral range rises dim and shadowy, in its 
strange, weird beauty. While I write, the mist rises and rolls 
upward from the valley, in fleecy, luminous undulations. 

INSTITUTES. 

Now to other matters. Our wise and good and faithful 
State superintendent has reason to congratulate himself upon 
the success of the Institutes at Knoxville and Cleveland, the 
third and fourth of the summer series. The one held at Knox- 
ville enlisted the interest of the East Tennessee University, 
giving it a rare value in the form of discussions relating to the 
higher education. Prof. Edward S. Joynes, late of Vander- 
bilt, now one of the faculty of the East ‘Tennessee University, 
presented the Study of Modern Languages and the English 
Noun, in a manner at once learned and brilliant. For fluent, 
easy, graceful speech, and thorough familiarity with his sub- 
ject, he has few equals. 

Colonel Lockett, professor of Mathematics in the East Ten- 
nessee University, contributed largely to the success of both 
Institutes by means of an able and beautiful paper on Draw- 
ing, read at Knoxville; and a comprehensive talk at Cleveland, 
his subject being Difficulties in the Mathematics, and how to 
overcome them. I learn that Colonel Lockett was, for some 
time in the employ of the Khedive of Egypt as engineer. 
[lis art collection includes a sunrise on Sinai, which he 
sketched briefly while seeing its tender beauty, and afterward 
perpetuated in color. 

Professor Kilpatrick, of the East Tennessee University and 
president of the State Teachers’ Association, is a quiet, grave, 
pleasant talker, who has spent much of his useful life in the 
cause of education. 

I would fain lift up gently the mantle of reserve which is 
habitually worn by Professor Eben Alexander, without, how- 
ever, concealing his merits. The deep, solid vein of thought 
running through his paper on the Study of Language, the pro- 
found research of the young professor, and withal his quiet, 
quaint humor, were matters of surprise to all but those who 
knew him best. 

Nor do I mean to give less honor to the earnest, hearty co- 
laborers from our public schools, to whom so much is due of 
the benefit resulting from both these meetings, not forgetting 
the quiet, artist gentle man from Maryville; his earnest words 
of encouragement to the younger teachers, and his tearful, 
pathetic words at parting. May his last going home be gentle 
and peaceful as this was tender and touching. 

Cleveland threw her generous doors wide open for the en- 
tertainment of each and every teacher. Thanks! beautiful 
little city, nestling down among the hills. May you be repaid 
a thousand fold! 

We meet again next week at Winchester; then, at Union 
City. I will send a word of both, in time. 

CLARA CoNnWAY. 

Lookout Mountain, Tenn., July 1, 1878. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


There are three Government Surveys now in progress: the 
first under a corps of engineers of the War Department, and 
the last two under the Interior Department; in charge, in their 
order, of Lieutenant Wheeler, F. Y. Hayden, and J. W. 
Powell. 

Ozone.—M. Eremin has made experiments with ozone. He 
found that in oxalic. acid solutions of ozone may be preserved 
longer than while using other fluids for this purpose. An- 
other fact is remarkable: the decomposition of ozone in sun- 
light is slower than in the dark. 

Oleomargarine.—The result of a microscopical examination 
of oleomargarine, by Mr. John Nichols, a microscopist, of 
New York city, has been recently published. He presents 
drawings of oleomargarine and real butter, both magnified 
about 200 diameters, showing that they can be instantly dis- 
tinguished by such means. The appearance of butter under 
the microscope is that of a transparent film, holding in suspen- 


sion innumerable fat globules; whereas oleomargarine, ob- 


served under the same conditions, shows a large number of 
needle, feathery-shaped crystals, which sometimes almost oc- 
cupies the whole field, while pieces of animal tissue, cells, and 
irregular-shaped masses fill up the space; fat globules are 
also seen, but few in number. 

But the most important part of Mr. Nichols’ paper relates to 
the fact that in the process of making eleomargarine, the ani- 
mal fats of which it is composed are never subjected to a higher 
temperature than 120° Fah.; on this point Mr. Nichols states: 
‘‘ The fat oils are therefore merely liquefied, or set free, and 
manipulated to have the general appearance of butter, but 
they are virtually in a raw state when thus offered for human 
consumption. It would appear to follow that germs of dis- 
ease, minute secretions, and embryos of parasites are thus 
liable to be transferred, in a living condition, into the systems 
of those who make use of this substance.” 

A review of this article says that, ‘‘ lf adequate experiments 
fail to overthrow the proposition that animal fats rendered at a 
temperature of not over 120° Fah. remain so substantially un- 
cooked as to retain unimpaired any poison elements or living 
parasites, which might have been contained in the fatty tissues 
of the living animal, the oleomargarine business will receive a 
rude shock. 

The Age of Gymnastics.— Dr. F. L. Oswald has written a 
paper on this subject. He says that of all the institutions of 
ancient Greece, there is none whose reintroduction would be 
attended with greater benefits than that system of physical ed- 
ucation which so influenced the national spirit and reacted 
upon the character of the representative Grecian heroes, states- 
men, and philosophers. The complete accoutrements of a 
Spartan soldier, including his rations, and other burdens then 
carried by the infantry, amounted to a full hundred pounds. 
This load was often carried at the rate of four English miles 
per diem, day after day, and was only shortened by one-fourth 
under the burning sun of the southern Syrian deserts. Lon- 
gevity was not the least of the benefits which the ancients de- 
rived from health-giving exercises. The second census of 
Trojan furnishes curious statistics on this point, and shows 
that among the 28,000,000 inhabitants of Northern Italy, 
Greece, etc., there were 11,000 centennarians, 750 of whom 
had passed six score years, 82 their one hundred and fiftieth, 
and 20 their one hundred and seventy-fifth year; while three 
were respectively 206, 208, and 218 years, ‘* Egenetus,” a 
humble citizen of Agrigentum, who won three outof the five 
prizes of the 92d Olympiad, was at once raised from poverty to 
opulence by the magnificent presents which the enthusiasm of 
the spectators forced upon him, 

Dr. Oswald considers athletic exercises have a moral value, 
which our social reformers have strangely failed to exercise; 
they afford a diversion, and a vent to those animal energies 
which otherwise are sure to explode in debauch and all kinds 
of vicious excesses. 

Honey-bee Ships. — Mr. Perrine, a large dealer in honey, at 
Chicago, has constructed a floating bee-house, sufficiently 
large to accommodate 2,000 hives. This vessel will change lo- 
cations, keeping pace with the blossoming of the flowers, 
and thus stimulating the honey-making ability of his bees. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Spain.—La Reforma, of Madrid, gives the following facts 
relative to D, Emilio Castelar, formerly president of the Spanish 
Republic: 

Castelar was born in 1832, at Cadiz, his father being a mer- 
chant of that city. Having lost his father at the age of 
seven, he went with his mother to Elda, but at the age of 16 
years came to Madrid, where he became a student at the Uni- 
versity. He had, however, previously published his first work, 
The Mysteries of Elda, and an historic study of D. Alvaro de 
Luna. His career at the University was brilliant; he also con- 
tinued to write for the press and the public works, which re- 
ceived much applause. In the revolution of 1854 his writings 
in favor of the popular cause produced a very great effect upon 
the public mind ; while his researches in science and his 
talent asa historian were strikingly shown in numerous works 
published then and at a later date. In the rising of 1866 Cas- 
telar took up arms against the government, and in consequence 
was obliged to flee from Spain until political matters were so 
changed that he was able to return to his native land, of which 
he was elected president in 1873, when a Republic was estab- 
lished in the country. 

Castelar is now a member of the Spanish Cortes, and by his 
eloquence extorts applause even from those who are opposed to 
his political opinions, Distinguished as an orator, a statesman, 
a writer, a man of profound and varied learning, in the prime 
and vigor of life, and pure and upright in his private charac- 
ter, a brilliant future is no doubt before him. 


FRANCE.—Duties of a Teacher in 1792.—Le Journal des In- 
stituteurs gives an interesting document, which describes, in 
much detail, the duties to be fulfilled by a teacher of La Feu- 
illie, in 1792. After mentioning the school hours from-8-to 11 


and from 1 to 5 p. m.; the holiday, which was to be on Thurs- 
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day of each week; and the duties to be pursued; viz., to teach 
reading ar.d writing, French and Latin, the rules of arithmetic, 
and singing to those who had proper voices, it then goes on to 


State: 

‘‘ He shall be required to ring the bell for the Angelus every 
day, on the big echurch-bell from Easter to Michaelmas, at 5 in 
the morning, at 11.30, and at 7 in the evening; he shall sweep 
and clean the church on Saturday of each week and on the eve 
of every féte day, and the berceau of the church every six 
months, and the brooms he may thus use shall be paid for by 
the treasurer; he shall dig graves six feet in depth for grown 
people, and of three feet for children, which shall be covered 
up in a proper manner; he shall see that no animals encroach 
upon the interior of the cemetery, and shall notify the muni- 
cipality of damage done to the hedges; and he shall be bound 
to make the necessary repairs to the buildings he occu- 
pies,”’ ete. 

A variation of labor is generally considered useful and bene- 
ficial, and we suppose it was upon this principal that the poor 
teacher of that period, after working all day to instill learning 
into the brains of the rising generation, was expected to provide 
that the last abode for the dead should be properly and decently 
arranged. Even now we fear that in some parts of Europe the 
demands upon the teacher are of quite as incongruous and un- 
becoming a character as those that are mentioned above. 

C. H. G, 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSITIIRE. 


— Rev. Mr. Prince, of Dover, declines the position of prin- 
cipal of New Hampshire Conference Seminary. 

— The graduating exercises of the senior class of the Milford 
Iligh School were held in the Town Mall, Friday evening, 
June 21, The hall was filled to its utmost capacity, many 
coming from neighboring towns. Two young men and twelve 
young ladies constitute the class. All had parts, which were 
well sustained, some of them admirably. 

— The Simonds Free High School, Warner, has been under 
the instruction, for the past year, of Prof. Wm. Goldthwait as 
principal, and Miss F. M. Reddington as assistant, whose ser- 
vices have been satisfactory. The examination of the school 
indicated rigid and enlightened instruction, and on the part of 
the pupils very excellent scholarship. A large number of vis- 
itors were present to witness the final exercises. 

— The public examinations at Kimball Union Academy took 
place June 17 and 18, For the first time ladies were invited 
to act on the board of examiners. The report to the trustees 
speaks well for the condition and work of the academy. The 
closing exercises took place on Thursday, June 20, when three 
ladies and fifteen gentlemen received diplomas. An unusual 
number of the patrons and friends of the school were present 
to show their interest. 

— At the annual meeting of the Portsmouth High School 
Association, Hon. W. IH. Y. Hackett was reélected president; 
‘Rev. E. A. Rand of South Boston, and Henry C. Barnabee of 
Boston, were among the vice-presidents chosen; and George 
E. Hodgdon was elected treasurer, and William Russell Foster 
recording secretary. 

— The ninth annual commencement of the Robinson Fe- 
male Seminary, Exeter, took place on the 19th ult. The exer- 
cises were held in the Town Hall and were meritorious. A 
grand reception was held in the evening by the twelve 
graduates, 

— The commencement exercises of Phillips Academy oc- 
curred last week. The class exercises were of the usual char- 
acter. 

— At the examination of the Nashua High’ School, last 
week, the good order and thorough discipline of the school 
shows that it is under able management. E. B. Powers is the 
principal, 

— Rev. D. S. Hibbard has resigned his position as principal 
of the Gilmanton Academy. 

— The New-London Literary and Scientific Institution is 
henceforth to be known as Colby Academy. 

— By the twenty-fourth annual report of the State Reform 
School it seems that 925 have been sent to that institution since 
its establishment. 

— The graduating exercises of the Dover High School took 
place Friday afternoon, June 28, when twelve young ladies 
and two young men completed the school course, and were 
awarded the usual diplomas. The exercises were very fine, and 
Passed off successfully. In the evening the annual reunion 
took place. The exercises consisted of a first-class concert 
given by Reinewald’s and Taylor's Orchestra. The orator of 
the evening was Prof. Henry P. Warren, who delivered a fine 
address on the “ High-school System.’’ The poem by Miss 
Annette Twombly was well composed and rendered in a fine 
manner, 

— The Rochester High School graduated a class of eight. 

— The graduating exercises of the Farmington High School 
seal June 27. The graduating class comprised six young 
waa and the same number of young gentlemen, three of 

™ go to college, two to Dartmouth and one to Bates. 

— Some 200 teachers from the New-England States arrived 
&t Fabyan’s on Sat 


VERMONT. 


— During the last few days the results of last year’s work 
in the schools of Vermont have been very generally seen and 
approved by the people. Examinations and exhibitions have 
been given in most of our academies, graded and high schools, 
and they have been so conducted, and of such a character, as 
to show at once the real kind of work done in the daily life of 
our schools, and abundant evidence has been given to show 
that work to be high, noble, and dignified. 

— With special pleasure we have learned of the continued 
prosperity and growing fame of St. Johnsbury Academy, of 
which Rev, H. T. Fuller is the honored and worthy principal. 
Barre Academy also holds its place among the best schools 
of Vermont and of New England. The name of the principal, 
Dr. J. S. Spading, is mentioned by the lovers of education 
in Vermont only with the highest respect and honor. Report 
shows prosperity in most of the Vermont academies; and in 
our large graded schools, so far as heard from, the results of 
the last year’s work are most gratifying. From most of these 
some go to college. Several graduated from the Rutland, 
Brandon, Middlebury, Vergennes, and Burlington graded 
schools, and it is presumed there were graduates from others 
also. Most of these graduates are prepared for college, and 
intend to enter at once. It is gratifying to the friends of edu- 
cation that the public school is contributing so directly to the 
interests of higher education. 

— The commencement exercises of the University of Ver- 
mont, at Burlington, last week, were specially interesting. 
The graduates were sixteen in number, and each gave evidence 
of high scholarship and thorough discipline. A large and a 
remarkably good class graduated from the medical department, 
33 in number. 

— Commencement occurred at Middlebury on the 3d of July, 
the graduating class numbering ten. 

— The Swanton Union Graded School, under the direction 
of H. W. Hill, closed its summer term July 3. The final ex- 
aminations were rigid, and the pupils evinced a very creditable 
knowledge of branches pursued during the term. Among the 
rhetoricals was an essay on “‘ Civil Dissensions,’’ by T. H. 
Ifogle, which is worthy of special remark for the acquaintance 
with general history and breadth of culture which it revealed. 
The fall term opens in September. 

— The ninth annual commencement of the Goddard Sem- 
inary, was held at Barre, Vt. The exercises were excellent, 
and the condition of the institution prosperous. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The Franklin County Teachers’ Institute was commenced at 
Swanton, June 20, under the supervision of Mr. Edward Co- 
nant, State superintendent of education. The opening ad- 
dress was made by the Superintendent, on ‘‘ The Importance 
of the High School.’’ The lecture was replete with good 
thoughts, and was an earnest plea for the establishment of 
higher educational institutions in all towns. By consolidation 
of several districts they could be sustained without extra ex- 
pense, and still offer greater advantages than common schools 
can possibly do. 

The second day was occupied by the Superintendent, Mr. C. 
W. Crippen, Mrs. Kyle, and other educators present, in discuss- 
ing themes of practical interest to the teachers in attendance. 

In the evening, Hl. R. Wilder, M.D., delivered a lecture on 
‘The Ventilation of the School-room.”’ He treated the mat- 
ter in a purely scientific view, and illustrated the poisonous ef- 
fects of carbonic acid gas in the school-room by means of a 
miniature house, in which a candle was burning while the gas 
was being generated. The specific gravity of it being greater 
than that of air, the ‘gas settles to the lower portion of the 
room, hence the necessity of an exit near the floor. Dr. 
Wilder discussed very satisfactorily the most feasible plan of 
ventilation for the house, and proved that the lower stories 
could be kept in as healthy a condition as the upper ones. He 
gave a succinct account of respiration, circulation, and oxy- 
genation of the tissues and showed the paramount importance 
of an adequate supply of pure air to promote healthy vigorous 
circulation. 

Various topics within the purview of teaching were discussed 
by experienced teachers in attendance. 

Mr. Conant deserves the hearty coéperation of all interested 
in the higher education of the masses. His work during the 
past year has been thoroughly efficient in advancing the edu- 
cational interests of the State, and a decided improvement in 
school management may be anticipated. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— The Salem State Normal School has closed its 48th semi- 
annual term. The class of seniors numberd 39, and 3 in the 
advanced course. Allof the exercises were of great interest. 

— The exercises of the graduating class of Nichols Academy, 
Dudley, took place Friday, June 21. The present principal, 
Marcellus Coggan, during his six years of service, has met with 
great success in his effort to place the academy upon a perma- 
nently successful basis of prosperity. , 

— At the meeting of the Boston school committee, held 
June 25, Byron Groce, recently of the Watertown High School, 


was nominated junior master of the Latin School, and Julia 
A. Jellison and Sarah L. Miner as fourth-assistants in the 
Girls’ High School. Miss Marion A. Hawes was nominated 
fourth-assistant in the Brighton High School. 

— Thirty candidates have already passed their examination 
for the next freshman class in the School of Liberal Arts of 
the Boston University. What is quite significant, and somewhat 
unexpected, twenty-eight of these are graduates of neighbor- 
ing high schools. 

— Prof. C. A. Lador, lately instructor in languages at Willis- 
ton Seminary,is about to form French classes in Springfield, ITol- 
yoke, and Northampton. As a teacher in th's language, Mr. 
Lador has been very successful. French fs his native tongue, 
and his large experience in teaching assures the success of his 
his new venture. 

— Lewis Parkhurst, of Dunstable, has been elected princi- 
pal of the High street grammar school, at Fitchburg. 

— The baccalaureate sermon before the scholars of the 
Oread Institute, Worcester, was delivered by Rev. Alexander 
McKinzie, of Cambridge. 

— The 18th annual exhibition of the Everett School, Boston, 
in the hall of the Girls’ High School, was of unusual interest, 
because of the fact that it was the last appearance of Master 
George B. Hyde as a teacher, after a professional life of forty- 
eight years. 

— The Palmer High School pupils gave a reception to Prin- 
cipal Hosmer, at the Nassawanno House, the other evening, 
and presented him with a sum of money. 

— The salaries of the high and grammar-school principals at 
Chicopee have been reduced from $1,840 and $1,380 respect- 
ively, to $1,500 and $1,100, while the two high-school assistants 
will receive $500, — an increase of $50 each. It took $5,500 to 
pay the teachers for last month. 

— The biennial gathering of the alumne of the State Normal 
School, at Framingham, was one of the most successful ever 
held. The number present was very large, and included eight 
of the graduates who received their instruction from ‘‘ Father’’ 
Pierce, the first principal of the school. The address was de- 
livered by the Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., of Portland, Me., on 
‘* The Knack and Knowledge in Education.” 


— The annual soirée musicale of the West Newton English 
and Classical School was given at the City Hall, in the pres- 
ence of a large number of patrons and citizens. The occasion 
was a very pleasing one. N. T. Allen has been at the head of 
this prosperous school for twenty-five years. 

— New Bedford school teachers have had their salaries 
sliced down, $200 being taken off the principals of the high 
and grammar schools, and of the high school assistants, and 
six female assistants in the high school lose $100 each. 

— A. 8. Packard, of Salem, has been appointed to the new 
professorship of Geology and Zoélogy in Brown University, at 
Providence, R. I. 

— William L. Cowles, of Belchertown, Mass., and the Am- 
herst College class of ’78, has accepted an appointment as 
usher in the Roxbury Latin School, at Boston. 

— The present term completes the first year of Principal 
Scott's charge of the State Normal School at Westfield, which 
has been a very successful one. The total number of gradu- 
ates for the year is 44, all of whom aré young women except 
two, 14 having graduated last winter without public exercises ; 
50 pupils have entered during the year, and the school has 
upon its rolls 122 women and 13 men. This school has been 
established 84 years. The annual address was delivered by 
Rev. Washington Gladden, of Springfield, upon the theme, 
‘Help Yourselves,” which was full of wise suggestions. The 
fall term of the school will begin August 29. 


MEETING OF THE BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 


There was an interesting discussion on Tuesday evening, 
July 2d, at the meeting of the Boston School Committee. The 
committee on the kindergarten school presented a report, to 
the effect that it should be continued another year. 

Mr. W. T. Adams, though acknowledging that the school 
was a beautiful establishment, did not think it should be con- 
tinued, as he did not believe it was a legal institution; and it 
could not be considered a public school, not having more than 
25 or 30 scholars. ° 

Mr. Bowditch and Miss Peabody approved of the report, and 
thought that instead of discontinuing it, every effort should be 
made to extend it, as other cities had found them practicable 
and advantageous, and were largely adopting them, especially 
as the experiment was not a very expensive one; and that 
though we may not see the benefits immediately, we should do 
so in the future. 

Mr. Plummer and Mr. Chapin opposed it. Mr. Chapin de- 
clared that the kindergarten was not well located to do its 
work; he thought it was made a kind of nursery for parents to 
put their children in, and considered that in such times as 
these it might well be dispensed with. 

Mr. Collar thought that the chief objection to the maintain- 
ing of this school was because there was only one of them. 
—a reason which he thought ought to be a greater argument, 
for continuing this one. Ie argued that the experiment 


was a successful one, and should be continued, especially as 
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the opinion was rapidly gaining ground that life-long impres- 
sions, and the foundation of the child’s character, was laid 
during the tender years of from three to six. 

Finally the report of the committee, with its recommenda- 
tions, to continue the kindergarten, was adopted. 

The report of the committee on salaries was taken up and 
explained by Mr. G. Morse. He stated that a demand had 
been made for a reduction in salaries, not only by the action of 
the city council, but by the expressed opinion of the mayor, 
the head of the city government and the president of the 
school board. He then went on to justify his cause by an 
ingenious table of statistics, stating that it would take a capi- 
tal of $72,000 at 5 per cent. interest, while 4 per cent. bonds 
were at a premium now, to ensure the salary of a head-master, 
at the proposed reduction; $57,600 to ensure the maximum 
salary of junior-master, etc.,—seeming to forget, as he was re- 
minded by a member, later on, that a business man, with 
$72,000 invested at 5 per cent., would not only be getting the 
$3,600 interest on it now, butalso when he was ninety years old, 
if he lived so long; or when he died could leave it to his chil- 
dren, which was not so with our instructors. He then pro- 
ceeded to give figures showing that the average salaries of 
teachers in Boston are higher than those paid in Cambridge, 
Newton, Brookline, Worcester, and other cities, where there is 
a smaller population, and the best teachers, if engaged, must 
be paid at proportionately a heavier outlay. This is true both 
of the male and female teachers. In making the report the 
committee had no thought of putting hardship upon the teach- 
ers, or on any other class of city employes; but in view of the 
times, the rates set forth in the schedule were just. He then 
pressed the question by moving to pass Order No. 1, fixing the 
salary of teachers in the first grade as follows: Head-mas- 
ter, $3,600; junior-master, $1,440, with an annual increase of 
$144 till the maximum $2,880 is reached. 

George A. Thayer favored the gradation proposed, but op- 
posed a reduction of maximum salaries on the ground that a 
similar reduction had not been made in the salaries of officers 
that were political rather than educational. The salaries of 
the head-masters of the high schools had never been too high 
to command the best talent. The calling of a teacher was a 
high and noble one, and they could not adequately pay them 
for their services in this life, they being differently situated 
from all other professions, laboring to be useful rather than 
for the pecuniary profit; and as in the words of Agassiz, when 
offered a lucrative position in some large mining company out 
West, that “he had no time to make money,’’ he thought 
that the salary should be such that they could command the 
best talent of the country for these places, as they do at the 
bar and the ministry, and he should move to increase the sal- 
ary of head-master from $3,600 to $3,780 as formerly, and the 
junior master from $2,880 to $3,000. 

Mr. W. C. Collar then made a very able speech, arguing that 
the report was inconsistent, and opposed that demagogism 
which thought to win favor by cheapening public education; 
showing that just in proportion as the character of the school 
is lowered, their integrity and usefulness decrease. 

Mr. William J. Porter thought that the report was unfair 
and unjust, and considered it in the nature of the violation of 
acontract with the city. He was opposed to the sliding scale 
of salaries. 

Mr. Bowditch said that, with frequent changes, of salaries the 
teachers could never feel secure against reduction. 

After some further debate the vote was taken upon the 
amendment to fix the salary of head-master at $3,780 instead 
of $3,600, as provided in the report, which prevailed by the 
following vote: yeas 12, nays 9. 

The rest of the report, after some further discussion, was 
adopted as recommended by the committee. There was a 
futile endeavor to keep some of the lady-teachers salaries as 
before, but they did not have as staunch champions as the 
gentlemen, and the patent, mysterious ‘‘ Sliding Scale’’ was 
finally adopted, thereby causing a prospective saving of about 
$30,000 from the salaries of the lower grades of the teachers. 


— Miss R. J. Gilman, who has conducted the Blackstone 
Square boarding and day school, at No. 45 West Newton 
street, Boston, for several years, has been obliged to give up 
the school on account of ill-health. 

— W. S. Manning has been elected to the Lynn (Mass.) 
School Board. Lewis Parkhurst, of Dunstable, Mass., has 
been elected Principal of the High Street Grammar School in 
Fitchburg. 

— The Woman’s College, which Sophia Smith founded at 
Northampton, has finished three years of quiet and valuable 
work June 20. Smith College began its work three years ago 
with a single academical building, elegantly designed and sub- 
stantially built, adapted to the wants of 250 students, and fur- 
nished with every needful appointment, a president’s house, 
and one dwelling-house for the students. Number of pupils 
this term, 76. 

— A crisis in the affairs of Williston Seminary, at Easthamp- 
ton, seems imminent. A change of principals seem the only 
remedy possible, and a partial reorganization of the faculty. 
Three names have been suggested as the successors of Dr. 


Whiton: Prest. W. L. Clark of Amherst Agricultural College, 
Prof. Judson Smith of Oberlin College, and Prof. E. G. Coy 
of Andover Seminary. 

— The public exhibition of the Malden High School took 
place June 20 in the hall of the Center Grammar School. The 
graduation exercises were very interesting, and consisted of 
singing, declamation, essays, etc. The school committee have 
reduced the salary of the master of the high school from $2,000 
to $1,800, elected Miss Leonard principal of the West School 
at a salary of $1,000 per annum, and Miss E. L Merriam prin- 
cipal of the Emerson School at $650 per annum. 

— At the graduation exercises of the Wheaton Female Sem- 
inary at Norton, Mass., the address was given by Rev. Daniel 
Merriman, of Worcester. The essays of the graduates were 
of a high order, and gave evidence of original thought and 
felicity of expression. At present the institution contains 106 
pupils, and is in charge of Miss Ellen M. Haskell, principal, 
who is aided by an able corps of assistants. 

— The thirty-eighth year of the Bridgewater (Mass.) State 
Normal School closed on Tuesday, July 2, with public exercises. 
The forenoon was given to the examination of the two gradu- 
ating classes. Topics were selected, ranging through the whole 
course of study, and each candidate for graduation came to the 
platform and taught one of the topics to the class. The after- 
noon was devoted to the reading of selections by the graduates 
from the two years’ course, the reading of papers on educa- 
tional topics by the graduates from the four years’ course, and 
the graduating exercises. Spirited gymnastic exercises and 
excellent singing by the school added much to the interest of 
the occasion. The exercises throughout the day showed in a 
marked degree a truly professional spirit. Four young men 
and sixteen young women graduated from the two years’ 
course, and three young men and four young women from the 
four years’ course, One-third of the school are pursuing the 
four years’ course of study. The State Board of Education 
was represented by the visitors of the school, Rev. C. C. 
Hussey, Gardiner G. Hubbard, Rev. Dr. Miner, the secretary, 
Hon. J. W. Dickinson, and George A. Walton, the Agent of 
the Board. Edwin P. Seaver, headmaster of the English High 
School, Boston, and many other prominent alumni of the 
school, were present, and several superintendents and prin- 
cipals of high schools. 

— At Mount Holyoke Female Seminary the forty-first com- 
mencement exercises were held Thursday, June 27th. The 
annual address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Thomas P. Fields. 
The cost of running the institution for the year was $43,000. 
The receipts equaled the expenses. 

— At the Amherst ( Mass.) Agricultural College, two Connec- 
ticut students received diplomas,—C. E. Lyman of Middlefield, 
and R. P. Woodbury of Norwalk. 

— The junior class at Harvard College is to have the priv- 
ilege of voluntary recitations next year, with the same regula- 
tions as the seniors. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Upon the last Friday in June, the Rhode Island State 
Normal School at Providence closed a very successful year. 
Owing to the superior qualifications now required, the grad- 
uating class was not large, but each graduate, both in the ex- 
amination on Tuesday and by her essay on Friday, gave abun- 
dant evidence of the thorough and practical work of the school. 
The diplomas were presented with a fitting address by his Ex- 
cellency Governor Van Zandt. The annual exercises of this 
school, whether we regard the intelligence or the number of 
the visitors in attendance, now secure large prominence in the 
educational affairs of Rhode Island. 

— Whole number of pupils in the Rhode Island State Nor- 
mal School during the year, 145; number of high-school grad- 
uates, 22; number that had previously taught, 7. The past 
year of school work has been a very successful one. The 
school has been full, and what is better than large numbers, 
the pupils have shown an excellent spirit, a well-sustained en- 
ergy, and unabated enthusiasm. Very few of the graduates 
fail to teach after graduation. A desire to teach led them to 
the school, 


CONNECTICUT. 
— The class of ’53 of the old Hartford Female Seminary had 
a meeting and reunion on Thursday, at Seminary Hall. There 
were present thirteen of the twenty surviving members,—six 
who reside in Hartford, and seven from out of the city ; the 
remainder mostly living in distant cities, one being the wife of 
a missionary in the East. 
— The Bridgeport High School held its first graduating exer- 
cises on Tuesday evening, July 2d. This school was not or- 
ganized until two years ago, and promises to be very useful 
and successful. 
— The public schools all closed July 3d. H.M. Harrington, 
Esq., the superintendent, is an enthusiastic and able educator. 
— The eighty-fourth anniversary of the Episcopal Academy 
in Cheshire was observed June 26th. 
— Prof. Il. E. Sawyer, superintendent of schools at Middle- 
town, has been engaged as principal of the New Britain Normal 


School, in place of Professor Dwight, resigned. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


— James W. Strong, president of Carleton College (Iowa), 
makes a good showing for his institution during the past 
year. The attendance of students in each department has 
been larger than during any previous year, the entire enroll- 
ment showing 254 different students, representing six States, 
thirty counties of Minnesota, and ten nationalities. 

— William H. Vanderbilt has donated $1,000 for the enlarge- 
ment of Vanderbilt University (Tenn.) Mr. Vanderbilt had 
previously given $1,000 to be expended in books for the Bib- 
lical department of the university. 

— Lewiston Academy (Pa.) closed a successfu'l year on June 
20, the first year under the present principal, W. H. Schuyler, 
Although the institution was incorporated in 1814, it never be- 
fore closed with formal graduation exercises. This year the 
commencement was held in the Presbyterian church, in the 
evening. D. W. Woods, Jr., received a diploma. He is a 
great-grandson of President John Witherspoon, and has already 
passed the entrance-examination at Princeton, without condi- 
tions. The annual address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Bal- 
lard, of Lafayette College; subject, ‘‘Out of the Ruts.””’ He 
demonstrated, by learning and observation, that everything 
moved in a circle, or by routine, except the moral part and 
higher nature of man. The address was scholarly, full of or- 
iginal thought and fine imagery. 

— Dr. J. B. Reynolds has been re-elected principal of Scrib- 
ner High School, New Albany, Ind. He has been engaged to 
do normal-institute work in Iowa during the vacation. 

— Governor Hendricks of Indiana delivered the oration be- 
fore the literary societies of the University of Virginia at Char- 
lottesville. 

— Eighteen candidates for admission to the Maine State Col- 
lege at Orono, passed a satisfactory examination. 

— Rev. Dr. E. O. Haven, Chancellor of Syracuse University, 
sailed for Europe on Saturday last. He will make some hur- 
ried visits in Ireland and Scotland, and then go to Bradford. 
Dr. Haven hopes to do some hurried sight-seeing on the Con- 
tinent, and to reach Rome by September 30, in time to join 
the Egypt and Palestine excursion party, which will take ship 
for the ‘‘ farther East’’ at Naples, October 3. He will go to 
Palestine. 

— Oberlin College has graduated 31 students. 

— The board of curators of Kentucky University have abol- 
ished the regency, and have elected Prof. Henry B. White 
president. 

— Lafayette College at Easton, Penn., closed the year in a 
flourishing condition. President Cattell expects a large class 
to enter the coming year. 

— The fifteenth anniversary exercises of Olivet College, 
Michigan, began June 16 and ended June 20. The next col- 
lege year begins September 12. 

— The present term of the Ohio Central Normal School, 
at Worthington, has been a successful one. The senior class 
numbers 21, graded as follows: In the Classical Normal course, 
7; English Normal, 12; Elementary Normal, 2. The com- 
mencement will occur on Friday, July 26, at the close of a 
four-weeks’ institute term. Class address will be by Hon. J. 
J. Burns, State school commissioner. The exercises will be a 
little *‘ out” of the ordinary line of school commencements; 
and for this reason we wish to call attention to them. Instead 
of the orations, and speeches, and big splurges, that usually 
ornament (?) such occasions, and which seldom mean anything, 
and certainly cannot be relied upon as tests of the real merit 
of a school,—and especially of a normal school,—the exercises 
will consist of theses, discussions, and outlines of school work. 
In other words, it will be a professional examination, and ex- 
hibition of what the class is able to do in the way of teaching. 

— Commencement at the Michigan State Normal School 
took place on May 30th this year, much earlier than usual, to 
give the workmen opportunity to commence the improvements 
upon the building. 

— The late Rufus Dodge of Beaver Dam, left to Ripon Col- 
lege, Mich., a legacy of $5,000, as a permanent fund to aid 
young ladies of limited means in getting their education. 

— The twenty-seventh meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science will be held at St. Louis next 
August. 

— Mrs. Barton of Philadelphia has given $50,000 to endow 
the Rhea Barton professorship of Surgery at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

— Secretary Thompson gave the oration at Dickinson Col- 
lege commencement, on “ Personal Reminiscences of Henry 
Clay, Andrew Jackson, and John Quinoy Adams.” 

— Prof. Edward Wise will hold a Teachers’ Institute on the 
top of the Roan Mountain (6,367 feet above the sea) in North 
Carolina, beginning on the 21st of August, and closing on the 
23d with a social and general reunion of the teachers of North 
Carolina and Tennessee. This will be the first institute ever 
held on any mountain south of ‘Mason and Dixon’s line.” 
L. B. Seaver, proprietor Cloudland Hotel, Roan Mountain, 
gives half-rates to those attending the Institute. 

— Graduating exercises of the New York Seminary for Kin- 


dergarten Teachers, of Prof. John Kraus and Maria Kraus 
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Boelte, took place July Ist. The class of 1877-8 consisted of 
32 ladies, 21 of whom received certificates; the rest entered 
too late to finish their studies, or were prevented by sickness 
or other causes from coming up to the mark. The previous 
class of 1876-7 consisted of 32 ladies, 28 of whom received cer- 
tificates. A large number of ladies have availed themselves of 
the opportunity which this seminary offers, and among them 
have been teachers from normal schools, principals of ladies’ 
high schools, and other ladies of culture from different parts of 
the country, — even some mothers with their daughters. But 
all have to go through the entire course; also those ladies who 
study for their own accomplishment. Some of the latter now 
work among the poor, or in charity kindergartens. 

— It is stated by a member of the New-York board of edu- 
cation that of the 100,000 children in the schools of that city, 
not more than 20,000 or 30,000 can go to the country in the 
summer. The closing of the schools, therefore, simply throws 
from 70,000 to 80,000 children into the streets during summer 


vacation. 
— Union College gives to its students this year sixteen prizes, 


a scholarship, and a fellowship. 

— The commencement exercises of the Cook County (IIl.) 
Normal School took place June 28. The class numbered 
twenty-eight. The preparatory department of this school is 
abolished. It will confine itself strictly to normal teaching. 

— The commencement of Rockford (Ill.) Seminary for wo- 
men was an occasion of great delight to its friends. 

— President Bateman, of Knox College, took prominent part 
in the conduct of a normal school drill, at Ottawa, on the 8th 
of July, which is to continue four weeks. 

— At the recent commencement of Yale College, degrees 
were conferred as follows: Honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws upon Chief-Justice John D. Park of Norwich, Judge 
William Learned of Albany, Donald G. Mitchell of New Haven; 
Doctor of Divinity upon Rev. Joseph Anderson of Waterbury, 
Conn.; Master of Arts upon Rev. Edward W. Bacon of New 
London, Sherburne W. Burnham of Chicago, Dwight Morris 
of Bridgeport; Bachelor of Arts upon 121 members of the 
senior class of the Academic department, and O. H. Payne, 
William E. Bliss, Frederic A. Myers, and F. S. Winston; 
Bachelor of Philosophy upon 41 seniors in the Scientific 
School; Bachelor of Laws upon 24 members of the senior 
class of the Law School; Master of Law upon five graduate 
students; Doctor of Civil Law upon graduate student J. H. 
Whiting of Springfield; Doctor of Medicine upon 10 medical 


students; Bachelor of Divinity upon 33 graduates of the The- 


ological Seminary; Doctor of Philosophy upon 6 graduate stu- 
dents; Civil Engineer upon 1 graduate of Scientific School. 
In all 246 degrees, in course. 

— The New London (N. H.) Academy celebrated its quarter 
centennial celebration, which was in every respect a grand suc- 
cess. The historical address was given by Rev. Geo. W. Gard- 
ner, D.D. The presidents of the institution have been Rev. 
Geo. W. Gardner, D.D., from 1853 to 1861; Rev. George B. 
Gow, of Millbury, Mass., from 1861 to 1864; Rev. Artemas W. 
Sawyer, D.D., president of Acadia College, of Nova Scotia, 
from 1864 to 1869; then a vacancy of one year; Horace M, 
Willard, principal of the academy at Saxton’s River, Vt., from 
1870 to 1872; Laban E. Warren, professor in Colby University, 
of Waterville, Me., from 1872 to 1875; Rev. A. H. Lane, from 


a to 1876; and Rev. J. F. Morton from 1876 to the present 
time. 


— Central University, Ind., closes its term with one of the 
most interesting exercises in the history of the institution. 
The public schools of the city were closed, and the people 
turned out en masse. The graduates numbered eight. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Jonnson’s New METHOD FoR THoROoUGH Bass. An In- 
struction Book for playing Church or Glee Music, and all 
other kinds printed in four or more parts, on the organ or 

iano. By x N. Johnson. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 
rice $1.00. 

The term ‘‘ Thorough Base”’ is now very generally applied 
to the art of reading and playing chord music, but is sometimes 
wrongfully made to mean the same as Harmony, which is alto- 
gether a different thing. The book is the work of one of the 
best harmonists in the country, — one who has the rare gift of 
being able to impart his knowledge in the clearest and simplest 
methods. One cannot fail to understand the explanations, 
and may carry on the study quite successfully even without a 


teacher. 


PutNnam’s Art Hanp-Books. Edited by Susan M. Carter, 
Superintendent of the Woman’s Art School, Cooper Union. 
I. Sketching from Nature. By Thomas Rowbotham. Re- 
printed from the thirty-eighth English edition; 27 illustra- 
tions. 16mo, boards; 50 cents. JI. Landscape Painting in 
Oil Colors. By W. Williams. Reprinted from the thirty- 
fourth English edition. 16mo, boards; 50 cents. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This series of Art Manuals is all by skillful painters, and 


the rules and principles they lay down are safe and practical 


guides to the student. In No. 1, Sketching from Nature, the 
course of instruction is purely elementary, and confined to 
linear sketching, and is the result of many years of active 
practice by the author. The concluding chapter, on “ Light 
and Shade,”’ is worth the price of the entire series. No. 2, on 
Landscape Painting in Oil Colors, contains just the help the 
young pupil needs in entering upon the study of this depart- 
ment of art. It treats of the implements and materials, the 
processes and manipulations, the mode of beginning and con- 
ducting a picture, and the colors and tints for the different 
parts of apicture. The editor has done her work with rare dis- 
crimination, and her books will help to extend the cultivating: 
and refining influe:.ces of art among all classes of society. 


Tue British Ports. Goldsmith, Gray, Akenside, and 
Beattie, with a memoir of each. Two volumes in one, 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. Price per volume, con- 
taining two memoirs and poetical works, $1.75. 


This edition of the British Poets is one that students and 
readers of English literature will find to supply a want long 
felt for a substantial library edition. The memoirs are full, 
and contain anecdotes and incidents of the lives of these great 
writers and their contemporaries that are of the highest inter- 
est to all readers. These volumes are beautifully printed at 
the “‘ Riverside Press,’”’ Cambridge, Mass., on the best tinted 
paper. The page has ample margins, and is very attractive. 
The volumes contain admirable portraits of each of the writ- 
ers, and are most tastefully bound, with gilt tops. Each vol- 
ume containing two of the great poets’ writings in one, makes 
this edition one of the cheapest, for the style, ever offered to 
American readers. We advise all who have not the standard 
British poets to examine this edition before purchasing. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Memoirs of Jean Francois Marmontel, 
with an Essay by William D. Howells. In two volumes. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. Price $1.25 per volume. 
These tastefully-printed volumes, in the “ Little Classic” 

style, are a continuation of the popular and valuable series of 

best autobiographies, especially prepared for general reading, 
and placed before the public by this enterprising New-England 
publishing house. Each of these books is prefaced by a crit- 
ical and biographical essay from the pen of the editor of the 

Atlantic Monthly, which enhance the value of the work 

vastly. The volumes before us sketch the career of the French 

author, Jean Francois Marmontel, who died in 1799. He was 
gratuitously educated by the Jesuits, and designed for the 
priesthood, but his love of literature prevented this career, and 
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Wentworth’s Geometry. 


James Mills Peirce, Professor of Mathematics in Harvard College: ‘‘ I am much pleased 
with many of its new features. I am glad to see a considerable number of Exercises scattered 
in. And I think you have done well in explaining the Euclidean definition of Proportion. 
The book is certainly most attractive in appearance. I very much like your giving two dem- 
onstrations in some cases, where each form has special points of interest.” 

Dr. Thomas: Hill, Ex-President of Harvard University: ‘‘It is the best Geometry for 
schools I ever saw.’’ 

William R. Dimmock, late Principal of Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass.: ‘‘ Mr. Went- 
worth’s reputation as a practical and accomplished teacher of the subject is a sufficient assur- 
ance that the book will be found valuable for classes.”’ 

Dr. A. P. Peabody, Professor at Harvard College: ‘‘My opinion is that no man ever had 
better reasons for publishing a text-book. Taking a learner’s point of view, I regard a knowl- 
edge of Elementary Geometry as attainable through your book at much less cost of time, and 
with greater precision and thoroughness, than by means of any other treatise I have ever seen.”’ 


New-England Journal of Education: ‘‘ We do not need to refer to the title-page of this 
book to know that the author is a teacher. In the preface we find that he has definite notions 
of what a Geometry should be, and in the text he has not failed to carry out his ideas... . . 
We confidently commend it to teachers.”’ 


Hudson’s Classical English Reader. 


FP. J. Child, Ph.D., Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard University: ‘‘ Few books 
have given me so much pleasure, or have done me so much good, as my Pierpont’s ‘ First- 
Class Book,’ which I almost learned by heart in a Boston Grammar School. With all my 
preciiontas for my dear old First-Class Book, I must say that Mr. Hudson’s book is very much 

tter, and so excellent that I want to sit down at once and read it through. A boy who knew 
this book as well as boys who are good for anything generally know their Readers, might 
almost be said to be liberally edusaten When I turn over these noble pages, it makes me 
thrill with gratitude, as I have a hundred times before, to think that I was born to the inherit- 
ance of the English speech. And how rich must the literature be, when, after it has been ran- 
sacked for ‘extracts’ (not always by men who knew where to go and what to take, as Mr. 
Hudson does), a school-book can be made that is so select and so unstaled. I am disposed to 
prophesy that generations of boys will rise to call Hudson blessed,—the worse for the boys if 
they do not! Iam going to finish my education on it myself, and bring up acertain boy on it, 
and some girls. If I had seen only the selections from Schiller’s Wallenstein, I should be sure 
that the book was what I want for young people. The man that puts those in knows what they 
like and need.” - 

A. P. Peabody, D.D., Harvard University : ‘ It ought to make its way into every Grammar 
School and Academy in the country. It will do more than any or all books of the kind (there 
are none of the kind) now in use toward creating a taste for good literature, and furnishing fit 
materials for the culture of such a taste.”’ 

H. A. Coit, D.D., St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H.: ‘There is no book to be compared 
with it in America ; and we shall introduce it as soon as possible, for use in our higher Forms. 
There is the most refreshing good taste and refinement manifested in every selection, to say 
nothing of the thorough knowledge of the best English literature, to which it witnesses.” 


Allen & Greenough’s New Latin Grammar, 


C. F. P. Bancroft, Ph D., Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. : ‘Allen & Green- 
ough’s Latin Grammar received in its first edition (1872) remarkable indorsement and extensive 
use. In the edition just issued (1877), it advances as much upon itself as then upon its rivals. 
It has been used in Phillips Academy for four years past.’’ 


Albert C. Perkins, Principal of Phillips Academy, Exeter: ‘‘I am more than satisfied 
with our change in introducing Allen and Greenough’s LatinGrammar. The more I examine 
it, the better 1 am convinced of the great improvement that has been made in it, and of the 
entire adaptation to our wants. I see nothing more to ask for in it.’’—Hzaeter, Oct. 13, 1877. 

** My continued use of Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar does not in any way impair 
the satisfaction I felt with it at first.”’—2Haeter, Jan. 15, 1878. 


R. FP. Pennell, Phillips Academy, Exeter : ‘“‘It is well adapted for both class use and ref- 
erence.’’—Ezeter, August 29, 1877. 


Dr. William R. Dimmock, late Principal of Adams Academy, Quincy,: ‘‘ We have had 
in use in the Adams Academy, since it was opened in 1872, the Latin Grammar of Messrs. 
Allen and Greenough. I have regarded it as the best Latin Grammar for school use published 
in this country. I consider this new edition as a great improvement upon the former ones,” 


J. M. Whiton, Ph.D., Principal of Williston Seminary, East Hampton, Mass.: have 
used the new edition of Allen and Greenough’s Grammar ever since its publication. I remain 
of the opinion which I expressed then, after carefully examining the book, that it is the best 
Latin Grammar for sehoo] use now accessible.”’— Williston Seminary, April 30, 1878. 


Hudson’s Selections from Addison and Goldsmith. 
Hudson's Shakespeare’s Coriolanus. 
Sprague’s Milton’s Lycidas. 
Parallel Rules of Greek and Latin Syntax. 
Harvard Examination Papers for 1877. 
Six Weeks’ Preparation for Reading Cesar. 


(An Enlarged Edition, designed to payee pupils for reading at sight.) 
Wheeler’s Spherical Trigonometry. 
National Music Teacher,—No. 2. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Rhythmic and 
Metric of the Classical Languages. 


For Catalogue, Price-List, &c., address the Publishers, CINN & HEATH, Boston. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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he became professor of Philosophy at Toulouse, where his 
verses took the prize of the “‘jeux foraur.’’ Voltaire induced 
him to remove to Paris, in 1745, where he obtained the prize 
of the French Academy, fora poem. He wrote many trage- 
dies, histories, and other literary productions. A complete 
edition of his was published in 1808, in eighteen volumes, and 
a select edition of ten volumes in 1824. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author 
of East Lynn, Edina, ete. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. Paper cover, price 50 cents. 


Orville College, printed from the author’s manuscript, and 
written by Mrs. Henry Wood, will no doubt be welcome to 
every lover of a fascinating and powerfully-written romance, 
for it is full of dramatic incident. Mrs. Wood, though a pro- 
lifie writer, is ever fresh and pleasing, and there is an endless 
variety in it, which is as surprising as it is agreeable to her 
readers; and one might read every work she has yet given to 
the public without being wearied by any sameness of style or 
discovering a similiarity of the plot or construction. Orville 
College is published in a large octavo volume, paper cover, 
price fifty cents, and is for sale by all booksellers and news 
agents. 

ELEMENTS OF Dynamic. An introduction to the study of 

Motion and Restin solid and fluid bodies. Part I, Kinematic. 


Pp. 221. By W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. London: Maemillan 
& Co.; 1878. Price $2.50. 


This book is English in its style, and the terminology is 
somewhat different from that used in our American books on 
mechanics; bu®the author is master of his subject, and his 
definitions and propositions are evidently carefully considered, 
and mean just what he intended. It is, on the whole, a very 
complete discussion of kinematics, and will be found useful to 
teachers, even if not made a text-book for their classes. The 
principles of quaternions are made use of to some extent in 
the discussion of dynamical problems, which is a step in the 
right direction. This comparatively new branch of mathe- 
matics is specially adapted to kinematics, and the time is not 


welcome this volume as a valuable addition to the literature 
of the subject. 


THE QUARTERLY ELocuTIonist. Edited and published by 
Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl. New York: Price per year, $1.00; 
single copies 30 cents, 

The July (1878) number is an excellent one, and contains 
fresh and appropriate selections for elocutionary drill in the 
class-room, and some thrilling pieces suited to the public 
reader. Mrs. Diehl] has the great advantage of most compilers, 
in that she is one of the most gifted and highly-cultivated elo- 
cutionists, herself, in America. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Henry Holt & Co.’s “ Leisure-Hour Series’’ lacks only 
four volumes of being a hundred strong, and these four will 
be ready shortly. They are, Play-Day Poems, a humorous 
collection, edited by Rossiter Johnson; Gadding and Sporting 
in the Tyrol, by W. A. Bailey Grohman; Plays for Private 
Acting, translated from the French and Italian, by members of 
a dramatic club in Newport, R. I.; and A Century of Amer- 
ican Literature, a sketch-book by Prof. Henry M. Beers, of 
Yale College. 

— Wide Awake for July is very handsome and entertaining. 
The pictures are numerous and finely-engraved. The contrib- 
utors include some of the popular writers of prose and poetry 
for our magazine literature. D. Lotbrop & Co., Boston. 

— We are informed that Mr. Francis Murphy, the great tem- 
perance apostle, has arranged with Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
of New York, to publish his new Gospel Temperance Hymnal. 
It will be specially adapted for use in the gospel temperance 
cause, revival, praise, and prayer meetings. The publication 
may be expected at an early date. 

— G. P. Patnam’s Sons announce, for early publication, 
American Colleges ; their Students and their Work, by C. F. 
Thwing. It will treat of such topics.as the choice of a college, 
college expenses, college morals, college societies, college rank, 


the more important colleges in the country. Also Almost an 
Englishman ; a novel bya new author. The Ring of Amethyst, 
a volume of poems, by Alice Wellington Rollins; and The 
Exile, a volume of poems, by Francis Fontaine. 

— Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, of New York, an- 
nounce a Biographical Memoir of William Cullen Bryant, 
from the pen of his intimate friend, Gen. James Grant Wilson, 
himself a poet, editor, and author. General Wilson has much 
original material for such a memoir, and something of decided 
interest may be looked for, giving valuable literary and per- 
sonal reminiscences of the venerable poet. This will be incor- 
porated in a ‘* Memorial Edition ”’ of Mr. Bryant’s well-known 
Library of Poetry and Song, undoubtedly the most marked 
popular success of his literary labors, as, in its two editions 
(the octavo and the more elaborate quarto), nearly 100,000 
copies have been sold. 

— The July-August number of the North American Review 
contains the following articles: ‘‘The Failure of Universal 
Suffrage,’ by Francis Parkman; “International Obligations 
of the United States,” by William Beach Lawrence, LL.D.; 
‘* An Advertisement for a New Religion,’”’ by a Positivist; ‘* A 
Senator’s Fidelity Vindicated,’’ by Edward L. Pierce, the biog- 
rapher of Charles Sumner; “The Position of the Jews in 
America,” by Rabbi Gustav Gottheil; ‘*The Outlook,” by 
Wendell Phillips; ‘‘ Debtor and Creditor,” by R. P. Bland, 
M.C., and Henry V. Poor; ‘‘'The Native Army of India,’ by 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Garnet Wolseley; ‘‘ Contemporary Literature.” 
For sale by booksellers and newsdealers generally, 

— The second volume of Bryant’s Popular History of the 
United States is, we understand, in the hands of the binders. 
It was all in type,—except the publishers’ imprint,—quite two 
months before Mr. Bryant’s death. That event will make no 
difference in the progress of the work. This book is the first 
to bear the imprint of the new firm of ‘Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.”’ The third volume, we hear, is to appear in a few 
months, and the whole work will be pushed to a rapid con- 


far distant when it will be freely used in our t 


ext-books. We/etc., and will contain classified tables giving the statistics of | clusion. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 
National Music Teacher No. 2. - - - 
Lycidas. - - e 


Author. Publisher. 
- Mason and Holt. Ginn & Heath. 
H. B. Sprague,Ph.D. “ 


Spherical Trigonometry. - - H.M. Wheeler. 
Poems. 16m0, Pp 320, cloth. Rossiter Jolnson. Holt & Co. $1 00 
Drift from Two Shores. 18mo, cloth. - ~ - Bret Harte. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1 25 
Greek Vignettes: A Sail in the Greek Seas. 16mo,cloth. J. A. Harrison, 
Management and Diseases of the Dog. 8vo, pp. 400, cloth. John W. Hill. Jesse Haney & Co. 2 00 
Candy-Maker. 12mo, Pp. 100, paper. - - - ad 50 
Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 8vo, pp. 1000. - Henry Gray, F.R.S. Henry C. Lea. 
From Different Stand-points. 16mo. - - - Pansy & Huntington. D. Lothrop & Co. 1°50 
Mr. Peter Crewitt. - - - - - - Lee & Shepard. 50, 1 00 
Nobody's Husband. - - - - - - “ “ 50, 1 00 
Leedle Yawcob Strauss. - - - - - Chas, F. Adams, “ “ -50, 1 00 
Margarethe; or, Life Problems. - . - - Mrs. A. L. White. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1 50 
urth. 12mo, cloth. - - - F. Montgomery. “ . 123 
Physical Technics. Crown 8vo, 797 ills. - - Dr. J. Frick. a “ “ 2 50 
Goethe. 16mo, fine cloth. - - - - A, Hayward, Q.C. 1 00 
The True Christian Religion. 3 vols ,12mo,extracloth. E. Swedenborg. as 3 75 
Horseback Riding from a Medical Point of View. 12mo. Dr. Durant. Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 1 50 
Normal First Reader. 80 PP; - - - - A. N. Raub. Porter & Coates. 
Normal Secon Reader. - - - - 4 
Normal Third Reader. pp. 1s - - - “ 
Somebody Else. Square 18mo. - - - - G. P. Lathrop. Roberts Bros 1 25 
ILow to take care of our Eyes. 16mo, cloth. - - H.C. Angell. as “ 
Gentlemen Jim. - - - - ° o Mrs. E. Prentiss. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Under Gray Walls. - - - - Sarah Doudney. 
The Secret Drawer. - - - - as 
Old Point Lace, and how to Copy and Imitate it. Post 8vo. Daisy W. Hawkins. Scribner & Welford, 1 00 
Illyrian Letters. Post 8vo. - A. J. Evans. bed 3 75 
The Elewents of Natural Philosophy. - - -  Elroy M. Avery. Sheldon & Co. 
The Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. - - D. J. Hill. “A “ 
The Elements of Book-keeping. - - - - Joseph H. Palmer. Me ” 
Nobody’s Business, Pp. 128, - - - Authors’ Pub. Co. 30 
The Art of Grafting and Budding. 16mo, pp. 230. . Chas. Ballet. Macmillan & Co. 1 75 
The Life of Edgar A. Poe. 12mo, pp. 347, cloth. - - Wh. F. Gill. W. J. Widdleton. 1 75 
The Ring of Amethyst. Square 16mo, pp. 200, cloth. - Alice W. Rollins. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1 25 
The Exile. Square 16mo, Pp. 190,cloth., - - - Francis Fontaine. a ad ad 1 2 
Medical Register. 12mo,cloth. - - Dr. W. T. White. “ 2 50 
The Crew of the “Sam Weller.” Square i6mo,cloth. - John Habberton. «50, 
Six to One; a Nantucket Idyl. Square 16mo. «50. 1 00 
Almost an Englishman. 1I6mo, cloth. - - 50, 1 00 
The Year-Book of Education for 1878. Large 8vo, pp. 426. Kiddle and Schem. E. Steiger 1 25, 2 00 


PAMPHLETS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


Teaching to Read in Primary Schools. Geo. Withers. 
and Circular of Gannett Institute for Young 
ies. 66 Chester Square, Boston. 

Catalogue of State Normal School, River Falls, Wis. 

Catalogue of State University, lowa. 1877-8, 

Snow's Hand-Book of Northern Pleasure. Travel,— 
White Mountains, ete. 

Catalogue of South Normal School and Business Insti- 
tate, Jonesboro, Tenn. 1877-8. 


Ohio Educational Monthly. W. D. Henkle, editor and 
Publisher. July. 
The Western. July-August, 1878. G.I. Jones & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Voice of Masonry and Family Magazine. July, 1878. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Catalogue of Nebraska State Norm. Sch. 1878. 11th yr. 
| The Irish School Magazine. June, 1878. 
| Catalogue New Books. Ginn & Heath, Boston. 1878. 


PUBLISHES NOTES. 


Mrs. ANNA RANDALL-DiEuL is about to 
form her seventh annual sea-side class in elo- 
cution, reading, and dramatic action, at Sea 
Cliff, Long Island. The first term will com- 
mence July 16. Sea Cliff is twenty-eight miles 
from New York, and is said to be one of the 
most beautiful and healthful sea-side resorts in 
America. Mrs. Diehl has had years of prac- 
tical experience, and is pronounced by good 
judges one of the most expressive public read- 
ers in the United States. Any of our readers 
who desire to combine acharming home by the 
sea with the highest culture, will do weil to 
spend their vacation at Sea Cliff. 


Our readers who are interested in the study 


the card of Prof. M. de Senancour in this issue. 
The system of teaching which Prof. 8. employs 
is probably unsurpassed. Beginning with the 
elements of the language, he follows a thorough 
but rapid course that leads to speaking and 
writing French correctly. Ie was for ten 
years a successful teacher in the government 
schools of London, and has been appointed 
teacher of French in the Boston Latin School. 
During the five weeks, commencing July 15th, 
he will conduet the instruction in French at 
the great Summer Institute at Martha’s Vine- 
yard. The lessons will be largely conversa- 
tional ; the very first lesson includes conversa- 
tion, which proceeds in company with the 
grammar and reading. Students applying 


of the French Language will read with interest 


should state how far they have studied the | Books 


French language, and also under what method. 
There will be two conversation classes,—one 


.|for beginners, one for advanced students ; 


both will commence on Monday, July 15th, and 
continue daily, excepting Saturdays. Terms 
for either class, $15 (payable in advance); and 
for any’less time, $4.00 per week. Applications 
for this department should be made at once to 
Prof. Ph. D. Senancour, at Room No. 10, B. Y. 
M. C. Union, 18 Boylston street, Boston. 


Any of our readers whocontemplate visiting 
the Queen’s Dominions, after the meeting of 
the Institute at the White Mountains, will find 
the Ottawa Hotel at Montreal a very congenial 
and well-conducted hotel. It is situated on 
St. James and Notre Dame streets. It is kept 
on the European plan. To members of the 
Institute rooms will be furnished at fifty cents 
per day, and meals at the restaurant at reason- 
able prices. We have examined the bill of 
fare, and pronounce it first class. 

AGENTS WANTED.—Teachers wishing to en- 
gage in vacation work which will pay well may 
canvass for our publications : 

New-England Journal of Education, 

Weekly, $3.00 a year; 
National Journal of Education, 
Weekly, $3.00 a year. 
Primary Teacher, Good Times, 
Monthly, $1.00 a year; Monthly, $1.00 a year. 
Excellent commissions paid. For particulars, 
address T, W. Bicknell, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


WHY LONGER REMAIN FAT? 


Obesity was considered by the ancients as 
evidence of coarseness. Even yet, the slim 
forms of the Grecian goddesses are regarded 
as models of female beauty. Corpulence is 
now held to be a disease, and Allan’s Anti- 
Fat has fully demonstrated it to be curable. 
The Anti-Fat chemically neutralizes in the 
stomach all glucose, saccharine, and oleagi- 
nous substances, thus preventing the formation 
of fat. Its use insures a loss of from two to 
five pounds per week. It is purely vegetable 
and perfectly harmless. Sold by ali druggists. 

TEACHERS and students of music desiring 
the best instruction at moderate expense, 
should address, with stamp, J. A. Cooper, 
Edinboro, Pa. 178 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘* Post- 
free”’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 8. CLARK, 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOKD-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 

carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


PROGRESSIOMETRE aeactrers. 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, prizes, privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love of apprebation” of the aver- 
age scholar. It gives equal chance to every le of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort. Vrice cents, 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House, New 
York. 130 tf 


BRAIN FOODS. 


Much has been said and written about Brain Foods. 
To insure a vigorous, active brain, we must have good 
blood to sustain it. The use of the mental faculties 
causes a waste, the same as ashes are formed from 
burned coal. This waste must be removed, or the fire 
ceases to burn. The blood must be replenished with 
proper elements, in order that it will have the power to 
carry off this waste matter through the excretory or- 
gans, and at the same time furnish the nervous tissue 
with proper building material. This can best be done 
by food elements in concentrated form. 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood 2 Nerve Food 


is a pure concentrated 


LIQUID FOOD, 
prepared directly from the 
WHEAT KERNEL, 
without fermentation, and retaining all of its 


BLOOD, NERVE, AND BRAIN 


restoring elements, in a natural state of 


VITALIZATION. 


Debility of the Nervous Systems, which underlies all 
forms of (Chronic Disease, and al/ debilitated conditions, 
are speedily overcome by its use. 

ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, } 
ANDOVER, Mass., March 20, 1878. 

Your Life Food is an excellent thing. I have no hes- 
itation, after a thorough trial uf it, in recommending it 
in cases of chronic and 

tev. Dr. AUSTIN PHELPS. 


$1.00 per Bottle, or 6 for $5.00. 


te Sold by all Druggists, or sent by Ex- 
press on receipt of price. 


| Depots in all Principal Cities. 
BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 
27 Union Square, N. Y. 


R. MICKEL, Gen’l Agent for the Northwest, 
142 La Salle St., Chicago, Lil. tf 
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TEACHERS FURNISHED GRATIS. 
The New-England Bareau of Education, 
16 HMawiey Street; Boston, makes no charge to! 


any public School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in 
constant communication with the best teachers for every 
sition in every grade of school, from that of head- 
master of the city High School to the teacher of the 
smallest District School in the country, It will save 
time and.expense, when @ vacancy occurs, to send at 
once to us, and by return mail get the names and refer- 
enees of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and 
ean till almost | satisfactorily, on a day's no- 
tice. Our business is to tind the right teacher for the right 
lwe. If you advertise, vou may have fifty applicants, 
out of which not three would be suitable. By consult- 
ing us, you have the privilege of hundreds of applicants, 
from Which you can select two or three that will just 
meet your wants. Acidress 
177 F. B. SNOW, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


DIRECTORY. 
INCKNEY’S U. 8. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY. A guide for those having children 

to educate; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 
To all others, 50 cents. (Copies to be had at the Office 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 
Hawley St., Boston.) 


COLLEGES. 

LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 6ist 
A year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 
19, In resources, among the best in the Clas-" 
sical, Scientitic, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


PREPARATORY. 


DAMS ACADEM ¥, Quincy, Mass, Founded by 
Prest. John Adams, Prepares boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. DimMock, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEM ¥, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
Classical and Scientific. J. 8. SPAULDING, Princ. 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
Cal. Rev. DAvID McCLuRE, Ph.D., Princ. 


Y-HALL SCHOOL, %9—265 Boylston St., 
/ Boston. Classical, Scientitic, Business, Military, The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate gm ang of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 


in all sections of Upper Departiuent. ll 


Fd LISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. 1. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; tifteen experienced Teachers. 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. 

address Mowkys & Gorr, Principals. 130 


SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 


Fits for Busi- 
For 
t 


Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY Priest, Principal. 8022 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
Tincipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co,, Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
oys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. 13. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


M YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLyn, A M. 


NOSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar, 
rR. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MonkOE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


JPARLETON COLLEGE, Northtield, Minn. For both 
C sexes. Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Il. J. M. GReGoRY, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS, 
OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, Geo. F. MaAGoun, D. 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
Wi catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, ete., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the ey gg in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E, O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean, College of Fine Arts—G.¥F.Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For Annua/s and other information, apply to E. O. 
HAVEN, Chancellor. 
HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 
advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. Rev. DAvIpD H. Moore, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O 177 zz 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientitfic, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 
Protessors. 

Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
requirements of a liberal education. 

46,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi 
gent students. 

For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, ?. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 
yee LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 

Post uluate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 

of. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 
ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 


NIC INSTITUTE, Scientific Department, Ad- 
dress D, H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientitic 
J goer of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


UY Meent be OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
tio 


Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
n address Prof. C, 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
¥¥ Address Prof. C. THomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


RADFORD ACADEM Y, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
dress Miss ANNIE E. JouNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIES. 
_ Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass, == 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beantiful 


location and grounds, Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior, v. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 


U _E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,I’a. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLE ALOLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass Fer 
on new calen ‘or 1878, to 
Miss Aba L. HOWARD, President. 


“IRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientitic 
Schools, and Business. Address G. H. Corrrn, Prine. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MAss. 

This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 
will open the Spring Term of the Fifty-third Year, 
March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 
ments: English, Commercial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 
atory, Art, and Music. A thoroughly competent Pro- 
fessor in charge of each Department. Address, for cat- 
alogue, ete., Rev. N. FELLows, A.M., Principal. 


(ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
Scientific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
ar equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Wsn NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


IARNER'’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ror catalogue. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL StT., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMitTn, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
Next entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 55 


EW LISBON NORMAL SCHOOL. Summer Ses- 

sion, commencing July 22d, 1878, (for tive weeks). 
/nstructors.-—C. C. Davidson, G. W. Snyder, Prof. W. 
H. Morton, of Alliance. Other branclies taken up ‘as 
occasion may require. Lectures. — Hon J. J. Burns, 
State Com. of Com. Schools, Revs. A. H. Elder and R. 
M. Freshwater, of New Lisbon. Tuition, $5.00. Ad- 
dress C. C. DAVIDSON, New Lisbon OU. 164 p 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 54 zz 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
( For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
‘ For Ladies only, 

For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 

Scott. 133 


For catalogues, address J. G. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIX- 
DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL, Three full 
courses in Norma/,— Elementary, English, and Clas 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 
HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOL 
1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 
TEN, will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For particu- 
lars, apply to Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, /rincwa/, or H. 
B. HAVEN, See’y, Florence, Mass. 165 z 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
Nineteenth Year begins Sept. 15th. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 


Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. General at for Kindergarten Ma- 


terial, 812 Broadway, near St. 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINAR Y, Norton, Mass. 
FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 12. 


ue catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss - 


EXGLARD BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, 


For cireular or information, address F, B. Snow 


Publishers. 
WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 


No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers af the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. ur new and 
enlarged Cata/ogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153 zz 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 
81l Arch St. Philadelphia. 


New and Valuable Text-Books. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING. 


Royal 8vo. Printed in Colors. 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . .. Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COUNTING-HOUSE 

Editions will be issued in June. 

The favor enjoyed by these books for more than thirty 
years has induced the publishers to spare no expense in 
making the new editions superior to all similar treatises. 
They have been thoroughly revised by the author, 8.W. 
CHITTENDEN, and are by far the most practical works 
on this subject. 

Teachers wishing to exchange for the Bookkeeping 
now used by them, will please address the Publishers. 

Warren’s Manual of Elocation, issued last 
fall, has been most cordially approved by eminent edu- 
cators and teachers of Elocution. Retail price 50 cts. 

Examination copies of the above books sent on receipt 
of two-thirds price annexed. 

Send for catalogue of other Educational Works. 


NOW READY, 


SENSIBLE ETIQUETTE 


OF THE BEST SOCIETY, 

By Mrs. H. O. WARD. 12mo, cloth extra, beveled 
boards, gilt top, $2.00. This is the Book of Etiquette 
the announcement of which has created such a sensa- 
tion in fashionable society. 

PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

For sale by all Booksellers, and sent, —— 

on receipt of the price, 178 b 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN JULY, 


Outlines for the Study of Classics, 


This book will contain the articles which have from 
time to time appeared in the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION 
revised by the author, with an INTRODUCTION O 
TEACHING ENGLISH LITERATURE, and much 
additional material. Designed as a practical guide for 
Teachers and Students of English Literature. For 
particulars address 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

169 16 Hawley St., BOSTON, 


BOOKS SUITED TO THE SEASON. 
TAINTOR’S 
Route 2 City Guides. 


These Guides describe all Cities, Towns, and Stations 
on the routes, giving items of interest to the traveler 
for business or pleasure, and are 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


The Hudson River Reute.— New York to 
Albany, Troy, Saratoga Springs, Lake George. Lake 
Champlain, Adirondack Mountains, and Montreal, via 
Hudson River Steamers. 

The Erie Reute.—New York to Ithaca, Havana 
and Watkins’ Glen, Rochester, Dunkirk, Buffalo, an 
Niagara Falls, via Erie Railway and its branches, 


New York to Saratoga, Buffalo, and Niag- 
ara Falis,—Via Hudson River and New York Cen- 
tral Railway. ‘ 

Shore Line Route.—New York to Boston, via 
New Haven, New London, and Providence. 

The Newport Reoute.—New York to Roston, via 
Newport and Fall River. With full descriptions of 
— and vicinity, and the tour of Narragansett 

y. 

The Pensylvania Coal Regions.—New York 
and Philadelphia to Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch Chunk, 
Scranton, Harrisburg, Williamsport, and Elmira, via 
Central R. R. of New Jersey. 

Sea-Side BKResorts on the Atlantic Coast from the 
St. Lawrence River to Gulf of Mexico. 


Delaware and Hudson Route.—Philadelphia, 
Cooperstown, Sharon Springs, Saratoga, Lake George, 
Lake Champl»in, Adirondack Mountains, and Mon- 
treal, via North Penn. R. R., Lehigh Valley, Lehigh 
and Susquehanna, and Albany and Susquehanna R. R. 


New York to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington.—With descriptions of scenery, cities, 
villages, and objects of interest along the route. 


City of New Vork.—Price, 25 cents. Containing 
descriptions of and directions for visiting the Public 
Buildings, Parks, Cemeteries, Islands, and Public Jn- 
stitutions in and around New York City; also contains 
lists of the principal Hotels, Places of Amusement, 
Libraries, Clubs, Societies, Dispensaries, Horse Rail- 
roads, Omnibus Routes, Hack Fares, Ferries, &c.; also 
a New Street Directory, Travelers’ rectory, an 
Church Directory, and a Large Map of New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey city, Hoboken, ete, 


(er Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of 2% cts. 
Address 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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To All who Seek Help in Teaching 


DeCGRAFF’S SCHOOL- 


Embodying the Instruction given by the Author at Teachers’ Institutes 
in New York and other States, and especially intended to assist 
Public School Teachers in the practical w<~'+ «st mat@-hool- 
Third Edition, revised, and er 
tional of the author's monograph uj}, 
a minute topical Index to the entire work. 
16mo, pp. 455, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


room. 


The subjects treated are Reading, Phonics, 


Language, Letter-writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, Climate, History, 
Natural Science, Recitations, Calisthenics, Organization and Management. 


No other book for Teachers has received 


welcome. From the many testimonials, spontaneously sent us from all parts of 


the country, we select the following : 


‘We have no hesitation in pronouncing it the most eminently practical 
work of the kind that we have ever seen.”—Committee of Middlesex County 


(N. J.) Teachers’ Institute, May 21, 1878. 


“The School-Room Guide has just the right name. 
from all other American works on teaching, in embodying in one small book 
of simple, clear, and full directions, practical illustrations, a variety of methods, 
a sufficient number of outlines in the branches of study, along with cautions 
and results of good teaching.”’—A, Reichenbach, Prin. of Cumberland Normal 


School, Md. 


“| would like to have it in the hands of every teacher in my county.” — Thos, 
S. Mount, School Commissioner, Suffolk County, N. Y. 


“Its discussions upon principles and methods are philosophical, practical, 
and invaluable to public school teachers.”—J. W. Simonds, Superintendent © 


of Schools, Milford, Mass. 


‘“‘It is just such a manual as every teacher needs.’’—Educational Journal 


of Virginia. 


“We do not know of any other book which contains so much matter 


directly useful to a young teacher, or to 
this.”’— Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


&@ Sent Posrraip on RECEIPT OF $1.50, BY 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
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ROOM CUIDE, 


and at the same tir, 
addi- 
and 


Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing, 


so immediate and so hearty a 


The work differs 


an old one, for that matter, as 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


he became professor of Philosophy at Toulouse, where his 
verses took the prize of the “‘jeuz forauz.”’ Voltaire induced 
him to remove to Paris, in 1745, where he obtained the prize 
of the French Academy, fora poem. Ie wrote many trage- 
dies, histories, and other literary productions. A complete 
edition of his was published in 1808, in eighteen volumes, and 
a select edition of ten volumes in 1824, 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author 
of East Lynn, Edina, ete. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. Paper cover, price 50 cents. 

Orville College, printed from the author’s manuscript, and 
written by Mrs. Henry Wood, will no doubt be welcome to 
every lover of a fascinating and powerfully-written romance, 
for it is full of dramatic incident. Mrs. Wood, though a pro- 
lifi¢ writer, is ever fresh and pleasing, and there is an endless 
variety in it, which is as surprising as it is agreeable to her 
readers; and one might read every work she has yet given to 
the public without being wearied by any sameness of style or 
discovering a similiarity of the plot or construction. Orville 
College is published in a large octavo volume, paper cover, 
price fifty cents, and is for sale by all booksellers and news 
ageuts. 

ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIC. 
Motion and Rest in solid and fluid bodies. 
Pp. 221. By W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 
& Co.; 1878. Price $2.50. 

This book is English in its style, and the terminology is 
somewhat different from that used in our American books on 
mechanics; bu®the author is master of his subject, and his 
definitions and propositions are evidently carefully considered, 
and mean just what he intended. It is, on the whole, a very 
complete discussion of kinematics, and will be found useful to 
teachers, even if not made a text-book for their classes. The 
principles of quaternions are made use of to some extent in 
the discussion of dynamical problems, which is a step in the 
right direction. This comparatively new branch of mathe- 
matics is specially adapted to kinematics, and the time is not 


An introduction to the study of 
Part I, Kinematic. 
London: Maemillan 


welcome this volume as a valuable addition to the literature 
of the subject. 


THe QUARTERLY ELocuTionist. Edited and published by 
Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl. New York: Price per year, $1.00; 
single copies 30 cents, 

The July (1878) number is an excellent one, and contains 
fresh and appropriate selections for elocutionary drill in the 
class-room, and some thrilling pieces suited to the public 
reader. Mrs. Diehl has the great advantage of most compilers, 
in that she is one of the most gifted and highly-cultivated elo- 
cutionists, herself, in America. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Henry Holt & Co.’s “‘ Leisure-Hour Series’’ lacks only 
four volumes of being a hundred strong, and these four will 
be ready shortly. They are, Play-Day Poems, a humorous 
collection, edited by Rossiter Johnson; Gadding and Sporting 
in the Tyrol, by W. A. Bailey Grohman; Plays for Private 
Acting, translated from the French and Italian, by members of 
a dramatic club in Newport, R. I.; and A Century of Amer- 
ican Literature, a sketch-book by Prof. Henry M. Beers, of 
Yale College. 

— Wide Awake for July is very handsome and entertaining. 
The pictures are numerous and finely-engraved. The contrib- 
utors include some of the popular writers of prose and poetry 
for our magazine literature. D. Lotbrop & Co., Boston. 

— We are informed that Mr. Francis Murphy, the great tem- 
perance apostle, has arranged with Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
of New York, to publish his new Gospel Temperance Iymnal. 
It will be specially adapted for use in the gospel temperance 
cause, revival, praise, and prayer meetings. The publication 
may be expected at an early date. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce, for early publication, 
American Colleges ; their Students and their Work, by C. F. 
Thwing. It will treat of such topics.as the choice of a college, 
college expenses, college morals, college societies, college rank, 


far distant when it will be freely used in our text-books. We 


etc., and will contain classified tables giving the statistics of 


the more important colleges in the country. Also Almost an 
Englishman ; a novel bya new author. The Ring of Amethyst, 
a volume of poems, by Alice Wellington Rollins; and The 
Exile, a volume of poems, by Francis Fontaine. 

— Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, of New York, an- 
nounce a Biographical Memoir of William Cullen Bryant, 
from the pen of his intimate friend, Gen. James Grant Wilson, 
himself a poet, editor, and author. General Wilson has much 
original material for such a memoir, and something of decided 
interest may be looked for, giving valuable literary and per- 
sonal reminiscences of the venerable poet. This will be incor- 
porated in a ‘** Memorial Edition’’ of Mr. Bryant’s well-known 
Library of Poetry and Song, undoubtedly the most marked 
popular success of his literary labors, as, in its two editions 
(the octavo and the more elaborate quarto), nearly 100,000 
copies have been sold. 

— The July-August number of the North American Review 
contains the following articles: ‘‘The Failure of Universal 
Suffrage,’ by Francis Parkman; ‘International Obligations 
of the United States,’”? by William Beach Lawrence, LL.D.; 
‘* An Advertisement for a New Religion,’ by a Positivist; ‘* A 
Senator’s Fidelity Vindicated,”’ by Edward L, Pierce, the biog- 
rapher of Charles Sumner; ‘‘The Position of the Jews in 
America,” by Rabbi Gustav Gottheil; ‘‘The Outlook,” by 
Wendell Phillips; ‘‘ Debtor and Creditor,’ by R. P. Bland, 
M.C., and Henry V. Poor; ‘The Native Army of India,” by 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Garnet Wolseley; ‘‘ Contemporary Literature.” 
For sale by booksellers and newsdealers generally, 

— The second volume of Bryant’s Popular History of the 
United States is; we understand, in the hands of the binders. 
It was all in type,—except the publishers’ imprint,—quite two 
months before Mr. Bryant’s death. That event will make no 
difference in the progress of the work. This book is the first 
to bear the imprint of the new firm of ‘‘ Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.”’ The third volume, we hear, is to appear in a few 
months, and the whole work will be pushed to a rapid con- 


clusion. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 
National Music Teacher No. 2. 
Lycidas. 
Spherical Trigonometry. 


Publisher. 
Ginn & Heath. 


“ 
“ “ 


Author. 
Mason and Holt. 
H. B. Sprague, Ph.D. 
H. M. Wheeler. 


Play-Day Poems. 16mo0, pp. 320, cloth. Rossiter Johnson. Holt & Co. $1 00 
J>rift from Two Shores. 18mo, cloth. - - - Bret Harte. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1 25 
Greek Vignettes: A Sail in the Greek Seas. 16mo,cloth. J. A. Harrison, 
Management and Diseases of the Dog. 8vo, pp. 400, cloth. John W. Hill. Jesse Haney & Co. 2 00 
Candy-Maker. 12mo, PP- 100, paper. - - - 50 
emg and Surgical Anatomy. 8vo, pp. 1000. - Henry Gray, F.R.S. Henry C. Lea. 

From Different Stand-points. I6mo. - - - Pansy & Huntington. D. Lothrop & Co. 1 50 
Mr. Peter Crewitt. - - - - - - Lee & Shepard. 50, 1 00 
Nobody's Husband. - - - - - 50, 1 00 
Leedle Yawcob Strauss. - - - - Chas, F. Adams, “ « .50, 1 Ov 
Margarethe; or, Life Problems. - - - - Mrs. A. L. White. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1 50 
Seaforth. 12wo, cloth. - - - - F. Montgomery. 
Physical Technics. Crown 8vo, 797 ills. - - Dr. J. Frick. “ “ “ 2 50 
Goethe. 16mo, fine cloth. - - - - - A. Hayward, Q.C. ag “ as 1 00 
The True Christian Religion. 3 vols ,12mo,extracloth. E. Swedenborg. o “ a 3 75 
Horseback Riding from a Medical Point of View. 12mo. Dr. Durant. Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 1 50 
Normal First Reader. 80 PP - - - - A. N. Raub. Porter & Coates. 

Normal Second Reader. - - - 

Normal Third Reader. pp. 192. - - - - 

Somebody Else. Square 18mo. - - - - G. P. Lathrop Roberts Bros. 1 25 
lLow to take care of our Eyes. 16mo, cloth. - - H.C. Angell as “ 50 
Gentlemen Jim. - - - - ° - Mrs. E. Prentiss. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Under Gray Walls. - - - - - - Sarah Doudney. nit “ « 

The Secret Drawer. - - - - - - “6 “6 “ 

(ld Point Lace, and how to Copy and Imitate it. Post 8vo. Daisy W. Hawkins. Scribner & Welford, 1 00 
Illyrian Letters. Post 8vo. - - - A. J. Evans. “ 3 
The Elements of Natural Philosophy. - - -  Elroy M. Avery. Sheldon & Co, 

The Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. - D. J. Hill. “s “ 

The Elements of Book-keeping. - - - Joseph H. Palmer. 

Nobody’s Business, Pp. 128, oe. - - - - Authors’ Pub. Co. 30 
The Art of Grafting and Budding. 16mo, pp. 230. Chas. Ballet. Macmillan & Co. 1 75 
The Life of Edgar A. Poe. 12mo, pp. 347, cloth. - - Wh. F, Gill. W. J. Widdleton. 1 75 
The Ring of Amethyst. Square 16mo, pp. 200, cloth. - Alice W. Rollins. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1 2 
The Exile. Square 16mo, PP. 190, cloth, - - Francis Fontaine. “s “ “ 1 25 
Meilical Register. 12mo,cloth. - - - - Dr. W. T. White. “ “ “ 2 50 
The Crew of the Weller.” Square i6mo, cloth. - John Habberton. “ “ 50, 1 00 
Six to One; a Nantucket Idyl. Square 1émo. - “ “ “ 50. 1 00 
Almost an Englishman. 16mo, cloth. - - “ “ 1 00 
The Year-Book of Education for 1878. Large 8vo, pp. 426. Kiddle and Schem. E. Steiger. 1 25, 2 00 


PAMPHLETS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


Teaching to Read in Primary Schools. Geo. Withers. 


and Circular of Gannett Institute for Young 


Ladies. 66 Chester Square, Boston. 

Catalogue of State Normal School, River Falls, Wis. 

Catalogue of State University, lowa. 1877-8. 

Snows Hand-Book of Northern Pleasure. Travel,— 
White Mountains, etc. 

Catalogue of South Normal School and Business Insti- 
tute, Jonesboro, Tenn. 1877-8. 


Ohio Educational Monthly. W. D. Henkle, editor and 


Publisher. July. 
The Western. July-August, 1878. G.I. Jones & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Voice of Masonry and Family Magazine. July, 1878. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Catalogue of Nebraska State Norm. Sch. 1878. 11th yr. 


The Irish School Magazine. June, 1878. 
| Catalogue New Books. Ginn & Heath, Boston. 1878. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Mrs. ANNA RANDALL-DiEuHL is about to 
form her seventh annual sea-side class in elo- 
cution, reading, and dramatic action, at Sea 
Cliff, Long Island. The first term will com- 
mence July 16. Sea Cliff is twenty-eight miles 
from New York, and is said to be one of the 
most beautiful and healthful sea-side resorts in 
America. Mrs. Dieh] has had years of prac- 
tical experience, and is pronovaced by good 
judges one of the most expressive public read- 
ers in the United States. Any of our readers 
who desire to combine a charming home by the 
sea with the highest culture, will do well to 
spend their vacation at Sea Cliff. 


OuR readers who are interested in the study 
of the French Language will read with interest 


the card of Prof. M. de Senancour in this issue. 
The system of teaching which Prof. 8. employs 
is probably unsurpassed. Beginning with the 
elements of the language, he follows a thorough 
but rapid course that leads to speaking and 
writing French correctly. Mle was for ten 
years a successful teacher in the government 
schools of London, and has been appointed 
teacher of French in the Boston Latin School. 
During the five weeks, commencing July 15th, 
he will conduct the instruction in French at 
the great Summer Institute at Martha’s Vine- 
yard, The lessons will be largely conversa- 
tional ; the very first lesson includes conversa- 
tion, which proceeds in company with the 
grammar and reading. Students applying 


should state how far they have studied the | Books 


.|for beginners, one for advanced students ; 


French language, and also under what method. 
There will be two conversation classes,—one 


both will commence on Monday, July 15th, and 
continue daily, excepting Saturdays. Terms 
for either class, $15 (payable in advance); and 
for any’less time, $4.00 per week. Applications 


for this department should be made at once to 
Prof. Ph. D. Senancour, at Room No. 10, B. Y. 
M. C. Union, 18 Boylston street, Boston. 


Any of our readers who contemplate visiting 
the Queen’s Dominions, after the meeting of 
the Institute at the White Mountains, will find 
the Ottawa Hotel at Montreal a very congenial 
and well-conducted hotel. It is situated on 
St. James and Notre Dame streets, It is kept 
on the European plan. To members of the 


Institute rooms will be furnished at fifty cents 
per day, and meals at the restaurant at reason- 
able prices. We have examined the bill of 
fare, and pronounce it first class. 


AGENTS WANTED.—Teachers wishing to en- 
gage in vacation work which will pay well may 
canvass for our publications : 

New-England Journal of Education, 

Weekly, $3.00 a year; 
National Journal of Education, 
Weekly, $3.00 a year. 
Primary Teacher, Good Times, 
Monthly, $1.00 a year; Monthly, $1.00 a year. 
Excellent commissions paid. For particulars, 
address T. W. Bicknell, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


WHY LONGER REWAIN FAT? 


Obesity was considered by the ancients as 
evidence of coarseness. Even yet, the slim 
forms of the Grecian goddesses are regarded 
as models of female beauty. Corpulence is 
now held to be a disease, and Allan’s Anti- 
Fat has fully demonstrated it to be curable. 
The Anti-Fat chemically neutralizes in the 
stomach all glucose, saccharine, and oleagi- 
nous substances, thus preventing the formation 
of fat. Its use insures a loss of from two to 
five pounds per week. It is purely vegetable 
and perfectly harmless. Sold by all druggists. 


TEACHERS and students of music desiring 
the best instruction at moderate expense, 
should address, with stamp, J. A. Cooper, 


For 


PROGRESSIOMETRE weachers. 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, a. privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 


all, and utilizes the “love of apprebation” of the aver- 
age scholar. It gives equal chance to every le of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort, Drice cents, 


SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House, New 
York. 130 tf 


BRAIN FOODS. 


Much has been said and written about Brain Foods. 
To insure a vigorous, active brain, we must have good 
blood to sustain it. The use of the mental faculties 
causes a waste, the same as ashes are formed from 
burned coal, This waste must be removed, or the fire 
ceases to burn. The blood must be replenished with 
proper elements, in order that it will have the power to 
carry off this waste matter through the excretory or- 
gans, and at the same time furnish the nervous tissue 
with proper building material. This can best be done 
by food elements in concentrated form. 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood 2 Nerve Food 


is a pure concentrated 


LIQUID FOOD, 
prepared directly from the 
WHEAT KERNEL, 
without fermentation, and retaining all of its 


BLOOD, NERVE, AND BRAIN 


restoring elements, in a natural state of 


VITALIZATION. 


Debility of the Nervous Systems, which underlies all 
forms of Chronic Disease, and all debilitated conditions, 
are speedily overcome by its use. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, } 
ANDOVER, Mass., March 20), 1878. 
Your Life Food is an excellent thing. I have no hes- 
itation, after a thorough trial of it, in recommending it 
in cases of chronic and 
tEV. Dr. AUSTIN PHELPS. 


$1.00 per Bottle, or 6 for $5.00. 
Ia Sold by all Druggists, or sent by Ex- 


Edinboro, Pa. 178 


Any Second-hand School-Book “* Pese-| 
free”’ on receipt of half retail price. 
I 
4 N 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SE BOOKS, 
4 MISCHA 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
carefully executed. Catalogue upon j 


press-on receipt of price. 
Depots in all Principal Cities. 
BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 
27 Union Square, N. Y. 


R. MICKEL, Gen’l Agent for the Northwest, 


Cc 
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The New-England Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawiey Street, Boston, makes no charge to 
any public School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in 
constant communication with the best teachers for lee 

sition in every grade of school, from that of head- 
master of the city High School to the teacher of the 
smallest District School in the country. It will save 
time and expense, when a vacancy occurs, to send at 
onee to us, and by return mail get the names and refer- 
enees of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and 
ean fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily, on a day's no- 
tice. Our business is to tind the right teacher for the right 
pluwe. If you advertise, vou may have tifty applicants, 
out of which not three would be suitable. By consult- 
ing us, you have the privilege of hundreds of applicants, 
from which you can select two or three that will just 
meet your wants. Address 

177 F. B. SNOW, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


DIRECTORY. 

INCKNEY’S U.S. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
Pp DIRECTORY, A guide for those having children 
to educate; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 
To all others, 50 vents. (Copies to be had at the Ofte 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 
Hawley St., Boston.) 155 


COLLEGES. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 6ist 
year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 


PREPARATORY. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. DimMock, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departmenta, 
Classical and Scientific. J. 8. SPAULDING, Prine, 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
Cal. Rev. DAvip McCLuRE, Ph.D., Prine. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2%9—265 Boylston 

Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. il 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. 1. New buiiding, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; tifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry: & GorF, Principals. 130 tf 


SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
0 


Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
r catulogue address HENRY FRiEsT, Principal. 8022 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. b. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
neipal, East Greenwich, R. L 63 zz 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. i. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 


19. In resources, among the best in the country. Clas-’ M 
sical, Scientitic, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz | class or private. Address Capt.J K. BuckLyn, A M. 


DOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Schools. Open to both sexes, 


Ei ht 
rR. D. PATTEN. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Veachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


JARLETON COLLEGE, Northtield, Minn. For both 
C sexes. Four courses of study. JAs.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
Champaign, Ill, J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCEs, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS, 


JOWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Towa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, GEo. F. MAGoun, D.D. 


Colleges and 
the Registrar, 
52 zz 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWs, 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the a artments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E., O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For Annua/s and other information, apply to E. O. 
HAVEN, Chancellor. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

aivantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. Rev. DAvip H. Moore, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 


WR YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientitic, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 
Protessors, 

Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
requirements of a liberal education. 

4,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi 
gent students. 

For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A, CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Maas. 162 tf 
y ALE LAW SCHOOL, Regular course two years. 

Post Bo: mann course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 

of. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 62 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. Ad- 
dress D, H, CocuRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scieutitic 
J pegettnses of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
E. R. Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


Ux VERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof, C. 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. Thomson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
Miss ANNIE E. JOUNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass, 
For YounG LADIES. 
_ Accommodations superior, charges low, 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Maas. A home of excellent advantages. 
_Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
Mé PLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
‘location and grounds, Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior, Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prat. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,I’a. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
RAM OrouTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


on new calen or 1 to 
Miss Apa L. HOWARD, President. 


KIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
chools, and Business. Address G. H. Corrrn, Prine. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MAss. 

This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 
will open the Spring Term of the Fifty-third Year, 
March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 
ments: English, Commercial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 
atory, Art, and Music. A thoroughly competent Pro- 
fessor in charge of each 4 coo Address, for cat- 
alogue, ete., Rev. N. FELLows, A.M., Principal. 


(ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
Scientific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
— equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


IARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 

Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER Situ, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 55 zz 


EW LISBON NORMAL SCHOOL. Summer Ses- 

sion, commencing July 22d, 1878, (for tive weeks). 
/nstructors.—C. C. Davidson, G. W. Snyder, Prof. W. 
H. Morton, of Alliance. Other branches taken up ‘as 
oveasion may require. Lectures.— Hon J. J. Burns, 
State Com. of Com. Schools, Revs. A. H. Elder and R. 
M. Freshwater, of New Lisbon. Tuition, $5.00. Ad- 
dress C. C. DAVIDSON, New Lisbon OU. 164 p 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 54 zz 


gr TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only, 

For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 

For catalogues, address J. G. 133 


KW ENDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIXN- 
DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL, Three full 
courses in Norma/,— Elementary, English, and Clas 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without «additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 
HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOL 
1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 
TEN, will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For ticu- 
lars, apply to Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Prncapél, or H. 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 165 z 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
Nineteenth Year begins Sept. 15th. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 


Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. General Depot for Kindergarten Ma- 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINAR Y, Norton, Mass. 
FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 12. 


Fo 
containing terms, apply 


tertal, 812 Broadway, near 11th St. 
NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
For cireular or information, address F. B. Snow 


Publishers. 
WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 


No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers af the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents, Our new and 
enlarged Cata/oque sent gratis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. ins ZZ 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 
81l Arch St, Philadelphia. 


New and Valuable Text-Books. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING. 


Royal 8veo. Printed in Colors. 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, .. . Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ bed 1. 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COUNTING-HOUSE 

Editions will be issued in June. 

The favor enjoyed by these books for more than thirty 
years has induced the publishers to spare no expense in 
making the new editions superior to all similar treatises. 
They have been thoroughly revised by the author, 8.W. 
CHITTENDEN, and are by far the most practical works 
on this subject. 

Teachers wishing to exchange for the Bookkeeping 
now used by them, will please address the Publishers. 

Warren’s Manual of Elocution, issued last 
fall, has been most cordially approved by eminent edu- 
cators and teachers of Elocution. Retail price 50 cts. 

Examination copies of the above books sent on receipt 
of two-thirds price annexed. 

Send for catalogue of other Educational Works. 


NOW READY, 


SENSIBLE ETIQUETTE 


OF THE BEST SOCIETY, 

By Mrs. H. O. WARD. 12mo, cloth extra, beveled 
boards, gilt top, $2.00. This is the Book of Etiquette 
the announcement of which has created such a sensa- 
tion in fashionable society. 

PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

For sale by all Booksellers, and sent, ae 5 

on receipt of the price. 178 b 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN JULY, 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL. i 
This book will contain the articles which have from 
time to time appeared in the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION 
revised by the author, with an INTRODUCTION ON 
TEACHING ENGLISH LITERATURE, and much 
additional material. Designed as a practical guide for 
Teachers and Students of English Literature. For 
particulars address os 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. 
169 16 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


BOOKS SUITED TO THE SEASON. 
TAINTOR'S 


Route City Guides. 


These Guides describe all Cities, Towns, and Stations 
on the routes, giving items of interest to the traveler 
for business or pleasure, and are 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


The Hudson River Reute.— New York to 
Albany, Troy, Saratoga Springs, Lake George. Lake 
Champlain, Adirondack Mountains, and Montreal, via 
Hudson River Steamers. 

The Eric Route.—New York to Ithaca, Havana 
and Watkins’ Glen, Rochester, Dunkirk, Buffalo, an 
Niagara Falls, via Erie Railway and its branches. 

New York to Saratoga, Buffalo, and Niag- 
ara Falls.—Via Hudson River and New York Cen- 
tral Railway. ‘ 

Shore Line Route.—New York to Boston, via 
New Haven, New London, and Providence, 

The Newport Reute.—New York to Roston, via 
Newport and Fall River. With full descriptions of 
—— and vicinity, and the tour of Narragansett 

Fe 

The Pensylvania Coal Regions.—New York 
and Philadelphia to Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch Chunk, 
Scranton, Harrisburg, Williamsport, and Elmira, via 
Central R. R. of New Jersey. 

Sea-Side Resorts on the Atlantic Coast from the 
St. Lawrence River to Gulf of Mexico. 

Delaware and Hudson Reoute.—Philadelphia, 
Cooperstown, Sharon Springs, Saratoga, Lake George, 
Lake Champlvin, Adirondack Mountains, and Mon- 
treal, via North Penn. R. R., Lehigh Valley, 
and Susquehanna, and Albany and Susquehanna R. R. 

New York to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Warhington.— With of seenery, cities, 
villages, and objecta of interest along the route. 

City of New Vork.—Price, 25 cents, Containing 
descriptions of and directions for visiting the Public 
Buildings, Parks, Cemeteries, Islands, and Public Jn- 
stitutions in and around New York City; also contains 
lists of the principal Hotels, Places of Amusement, 
Libraries, Clubs, Societies, Dispensaries, Horse Rail- 
roads, Omnibus Routes, Hack Fares, Ferries, &c.; also 
a New Street Directory, Travelers’ rectory, an 
Church Directory, and a Large Map of New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, ete, 


(ar Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. 
Address 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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To All who Seek Help in Teaching 


DeCRAFF’S SCHOOL-ROOM CUIDE, 


Embodying the Instruction given by the Author at Teachers’ Institutes 
in New York and other States, and especially intended to assist 
Public School Teachers in the practica 
room. Third Edition, revised, and e 
tional of the author’s monograph u 
a minute topical Index to the entire work. 
16mo, pp. 455, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The subjects treated awe Reading, Phonics, Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing, 
Language, Letter-writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, Climate, History, 
Natural Science, Recitations, Calisthenics, Organization and Management. 


No other book for Teachers has received 


welcome. From the many testimonials, spontaneously sent us from all parts of 


the country, we select the following : 


‘“We have no hesitation in pronouncing it the most eminently practical 
work of the kind that we have ever seen.’”’—Committee of Middlesex County 


(N. J.) Teachers’ Institute, May 21, 1878. 


“The School-Room Guide has just the right name. 
from all other American works on teaching, in embodying in one smal) book 
of simple, clear, and full directions, practical illustrations, a variety of methods, 
a sufficient number of outlines in the branches of study, along with cautions 
and results of good teaching.”—A. Reichenbach, Prin. of Cumberland Normal 


School, Md. 


«| would like to have it in the hands of every teacher in my county.”’— Thos, 
S. Mount, School Commissioner, Suffolk County, N. Y. 


“Its discussions upon principles and methods are philosophical, practical, — 
and invaluable to public school teachers.”—J. W. Simonds, Superintendent 


of Schools, Milford, Mass. 


“It is just such a manual as every teacher needs.”—Educational Journal 


of Virginia. 


“We do not know of any other book which contains so much matter 
directly useful to a young teacher, or to an old one, for that matter, as 


this.”’— Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


Sent Posrpaip on RECEIPT OF $1.50, BY 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
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Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


APPLETON’S READERS. 


By Wo. T. Harris, M.A., LL.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. Ricxorr, M.A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, M.A., Yale College. 


» These books are now ready, and copies for examina- 
tion will be sent postpaid at the following prices : 
Second Reader, .20 
Third Reader, .25 
Fourth Reader, 35 


Or the Four Books for 90 cents. 


M. W. HAZEN, Gen’! Agt. for New-England, 
22 Hawley Street, Boston, 


J.H BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


WITH 


New Maps, New Dress, New Type, and 
Many New [llustrations. 


‘Examine this Series, before Adopting Geographics. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. £Z. Agent 
178 b PROVIDENCE, k. ) 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St, Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual ef Social Science, $2. 
Carey’s Unity of Law, 3. 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 10. 
Smith’s Manual ef Political Economy, 1 
Syme’s Industrial Science, 2. 

ilsen’s Political Econemy, 1 
Wills Tables of Qualitative Chemical 

Analysis, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Thoms«eon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

and Higher Lessous in English; 
Hiutchison’s ysiology and Hygiene; 
Menderson’s Test-W ords in Eng. Orthog., &c. 


ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., ‘Cifeago. 23 Franklin St., 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Readi' .“eries 
Walker's Elements ‘c 
Crooks & Shem’s 
Dictionary. 
Hay’'s Every-Day Reasoniiig. 
*,* For terms and other informatiofi, address vne 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


Abercrombie’s Moral Philesephy, 8 .90 
Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philesophy, .90 
Levell’s United States Speaker, 1.25 
Leoveli’s New School Dialogues, 1.235 
Parker's Natural Philesephy (Plympton), 1 50 
Shurtieff’s Geveramental Instructor, .65 


Copies mailed upon receipt of price. 178 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
«= NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 
Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New Geographies. 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene's Grammars. 
Greene's Language Series. 
Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
and in exe for old Books in use. 


F.C. ROBERTSON, New-England A 
W.H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle St BOSTON.” 
142 Grand 8t., N. ¥ 


FRANCIS 8S. BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 zz 25 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


17 N. 1th 8t., PHILADELPHIA. 
Call the attention of Teachers to 


THE MODEL POCKET REGISTER AND GRADE BOOK, 


A Roll-Book, Record, and Grade-Book combined. 
Adapted to all grades of classes, whether in College, 
y, Seminary, High or Primary School. Hand- 


son by 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
Bromfeld St., BOSTON. 


Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers. 151 zz 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 
Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. .. . 75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 


duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 2z 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
Boston. 

Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Botta’s Handbeok of Literature. 
Warren Colbura’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Murdoch’s Vocal Culture. 
Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide te enrere 
Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, De- 
Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Kuight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Parten’s French Parnassus. 
Send for a Catalogue. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


151 az 


PUBLISH 

Robinson’s Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
zz 26 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 

Huxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
& Martin’s Elem. Biology, 

Hesceoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


JAMES A. MOORE, | 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA CocKE, 12mo, cloth....... $1.50 


Send for Catalogue. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A siatory: of English Literature. 
In a es of Biographical — By W. F. 
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Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $ 
History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth .......$1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 

From the ay the Christian Era till the 
. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth ....... 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


L, PRANG & CO., 


ArT AND EpvucaTIonaAL PuBLIsHERs, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawin 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
meral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
po pm schools, drawing classes, and scheols of art 
nee. 


Drawing Materials. 
Necural Wistery Sertes. For schools 


and fam Animals and | ero represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


And many other desirable Text-Books. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed’s History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’'s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


NOYES, SNOW & CO., 
Publishers, Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


A Job Lot of NoTE PAPER, good quality, 1 per ream. 


155 22 _ 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Publishers of $5 and 37 Park PL, New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Bianks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 
15522 A. 8S. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW York. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols, ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ «75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 
Putnam’: World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 


Goodwin’s Cyclo. = Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 60 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Esthetics, and L 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ng. 


Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SHELDON'S NEW READERS, 


Fall of Fresh, 
Original, Well-Chosen, 
Well-Graded Matter. 


Excellent for Exclusive or Supplementary Use. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 
164 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CoO., 


NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Migher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Celten’s New Geographies. 

Shaw’s English Literature. 

Lossing’s Outline of U. S. History. 
Heoker’s New Physiology. 

Alden’s Science of Government. 

HMaven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and 
Moral Philosephies. 

Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WooDARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 

130 Adams St., Chicago, Il. 
MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 


MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GRUBE SYSTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, §1.20, 


MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
sent prepaid, . . . $1.00, 


Apply tor Cirenlar. 160 h 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phila. 
NEW BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 
Brooks's Normal Hi; 

Arithmetic, 


“ Fall of the 


Academ 
somely bound in fine lish cloth, beveled sides, crim- 
‘edges. Price mall, 65 


Prang’s American Chromos. 155 gz 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 


The Clase.Word peller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book- 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, and particulars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


A NEW BOOK-KEEPING. 


MESERVEY BOOK -KEEPING. By A.B. 
MESERVEY, Ph.D., Prince. of New Hampton Institu- 
tion. A Plain, Simple, Practical Manual, designed 
for the Common School, High School, and Academy. 

This work was first published about two years since by 
the author, a teacher of twenty years’ experience, who 
had previously used many of the most popular treatises, 
and found them not well adapted for the pa » oe 
adoption in several of the most successful schools, and 
the satisfaction given when used, induced the publishers 
te make arrangements for its publication; and they have 
just issued a new edition, with some additions to the 
original work. Educators desiring a good working text- 
book on the subject of Book-keeping, free from discour- 
aging technicalities and formulas, and safficiently ex- 
tended for all ordinary purposes, will do well to exam- 
ine this work. Wholesale price, 80 cts.; Introduction, 

67 cts. Sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of 67c. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 

160 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geographies. 

Hoimes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry, 
Gildersiceve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ANNOUNCEMENT.---NEW BOOKS. 
1, NORTON'S CHEMISTRY. 


The Elements of Chemistry. By Sidney A. Nor- 
ton, A.M., M.D., Professor in the Ohio Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and author of “‘ Elements 
of Natural Philosophy” and “ Elements of Physics.” 
12mo, cloth, 300 pp. Illustrated. 

PRICE.—For tirst introduction into schools, 90 cents; 

for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 

corres nding old book in use, 65 cents; Single Sample 

Copy Pe ° t-paid, for examination with a view 

to tirst introduction, 90 cents. 


Il, BULLET'S FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH, 
First Lessons in French. By Emma E. Bullet 
Teacher of French in Bartholomew's Classica 
School, Cincinnati. 12mo, cloth, 108 pp. 
Very few rules are introduced, and the young learner 
is aided by numerous attractive illustrations. 
PRIcE.—For first introduction into schools, 43 cents; 
for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 
old book in use, 30 cents; Siny/e Sdmple 
Copy me post-paid, for examination wit. a view 
to first introduction, 43 cents. 


Descriptive Circulars on Applicatiopac, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


CINCINNATI and NEW Y@ 
M. W. TEWKESBURY, N. Agent, 3 


«-»Dvston. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, © 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, 85.00 
Weisbach’s Manuai Thee. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pyuchon’s Chemical Physics, . 8.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis ee 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
MecCulloch’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 23 


WILLIAM WARE & 


4/7 Franklin St., Boston. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 
Just Published, 

The Franklin Written Arithmetic ; with Ex- 

amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Seaver, Master of 

English High School, Boston, and G. A. Walton, 

author of a Series of Arithmeties. 

Also, The Metric System of Weights and 

Measures, by the same authors, This Series will 

be complete in a few months. 

Correspondence solicited. 151 2% 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 

27 Howard Street, New York. 
Trench on Words. Arranged for 
Class-Book. From the latest revised English Edition 
With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos. 
dD. Supiée. 12mo, 400 pp. $1.50. 

White's Student's Mythology. 12mo. $1.25. 
Counington’s Eneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
he Unabridged *‘ Student’s Hallam.” $1.75. 
ay’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 
Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 
Prince of Wales in india. By J. 
IIL, ¢ » 1.75 


Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond, Daily Tel h. 
arene and its Kindred Di . B 
r. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, ete.), 140 


business of merchants, bank- 
ers, artisans, and accountants,” 18 


Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth, 5.00 
Lathaum’s Johusen’s Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 


Campbell’s Cencise History ef the U. 8. 
By L. J. 
— - — | Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Emgroved School Records. 
By J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
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